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&C "The title page and index for the last volume, 
accompanies the present sheet. 

An extra half sheet, as supplementary to the last 
number, is herewith forwarded, that Mr. Eaton’s reply 
to Messrs. Ingham, Branch and Berrien might be pre- 
sented entire. In consequence, the editorial and mis- 
cellaneous matter has been thrown back to page 65. 
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[Mr. Eaton’s repiy continued. | 

**That Mr. Calhoun had no influence with the pre- 
sident, and could have none, while major Eaton was 
there; nor could any of his friends receive appointments, 
so long as he was in the cabinet. He endeavored 
to excite my jealuusy by representing, that Mr. Van 
Buren, through Eaton, was endeavoring to confer all 
appointments on the old Crawford party. It was in- 
dispensable, therefore, for the prosperity of the admin- 
istration, and the harmony of its members, that major 
Eaton should leave the cabinet, and leave Washington. 
‘here was one way in which he could retire honorably 
and victorious. If he would accept the mission to Rus- 
sia, he would be making an honorable exchange for the 
war department; and all were willing that Mr. Branch 
should be dismissed, which would furnish Eaton a 
triumph.”—[For the statements at large, see appendix 
A. and B.j 


Thus through this chosen organ of Mr. Calhoun, we 
are possessed of the true motive which actuated my 
kind assailants, ‘Their plan was that general Jackson 
should be president but for four years, and that Mr. 
Calhoun should succeed him. ‘The Telegraph was 
considered by its editor so omnipotent, that its dicta- 
tion was not to be,and could not be, resisted; and that 
it rested exclusively and alone with him to declare who 
should, and who should not “rule over us.” Effect is 
often mistaken for cause,and in this case it seemed 
quite to be overlooked, that the former consequence of 
this journal, arose from the circumstance, that hereto- 
fore it went with the people—not the people with it. 
The moment, however, that Mr. Van Burev was ap- 
pointed secretary of state, jealousy and fear arose, and 
then the desire was to place around the president as 
many of Mr. Calhoun’s friends as possible, to counter- 
act the apprehended and dreaded influence; a part of 
which I most gratuitously was suppose: to be. Devoted, 
as I was said to be, to gen. Jackson, and the success 
of his administration, my appointment was caleulated 
rather to thwart than to promote their ulterior de- 
signs. It was deemed necessary to prevent it; but if 
that could not be effected, then adequate means were to 
be resorted to, to get me out of the way. All this Mr. 
Ingham and Mr. Berrien foresaw. ‘J'wo of my col- 
leagues, if not the tAérd, were in the secret, and used 
the influence and importance which office gave them 
and their families, to promote and further their grand 
design. 


Months had rolled away, and as yet the president had 
never seen and corrected the evil as was expected. Mr. 
Van Buren, it was feared, had gained, and was gaining 
so fast upon my esteem, that serious apprehensions 
were entertained that | would fall within the vortex of 
his influence. In addition, it was imagined, or rather 
feared, that general Jackson might consent toa re-elee- 
tion, and reasons were discerned why Van Buren would 
desire it as a matter of interest to him, and how, 
through my influence, the matter might succeed, and 
the claims of Mr. Calhoun be deferred, his prospects 
injured, and he driven into retirement. Fear and ap- 


prehension, and an impatience of longer delay arose. 

“Some decisive step,” says Mr. Green, **must be taken, 

or else I do not know what will be the consequence.” 

This “malign influence,” which was operated upon by 

the crafty subtlety of Mr. Van Buren, must be remov- 
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ed, or the effect will be to postpone Mr. Calhoun’s 
claims, and drive him into retirement. It must be re 
moved from the president, and to accomplish it, 1 was 
to retire, not only from the cabinet, but from Washing- 
ton, that I might be as far distant as possible from the 
scene of their fruitful operations. The secretary of war 
was not qualified for the duties of the war department; 
yet he might be sent to represent his country at one of 
the most important courts of Europe. He and his 
family were not fit and good society for the families of 
such pure honorables as Ingham, branch and Berrien, 
and yet they were to be considered quite “good society” 
enough for one of the first and most powerful monarchs 
of Europe. 

But more! They were even willing to afford me a 
triumph. For the suke of getting me away from the 
president, they were ready and disposed, that Mr. 
Branch, one of the friends of whom they bad made a 
dupe and instrument, might be dismissed. Amidst all 
this tirade of abuse and insult, previously offered, mere- 
ly to get rid of my supposed influence, they were 
yet willing to bestow on me office and emolument, tu 
mount me on a triumphal car, and tie their friend, 
Mr. Branch, to its wheels. Now, can any man in his 
senses fail to wonder, that I sheuld deeline all these 
liberal offers, and finaily retire from the cabinet for no 
better reason than is asserted by these gentlemen, that 
the families of Ingham, Branch and Berrien would not 
visit me and my tamily? Truly, they make me out a 
greater patriot than 1 am willing to be considered, 
: while they afford to Mr. Branch no great cause for 
thanks given to them. Their proffer shows how little 
he knew of those persons, who, for all his zeal; and 
ardor, and maliguity to serve them and their cause, were 
yet willing to sacrifice him to their ambition, and to their 
thirst for office. Asa part of the consideration in get- 
ting rid of me, they were willing to dispose of him in 
any way, and at any sacrifice. ‘Lhus you perceive, my 
country men, the real objection to me, asa member of the 
cabinet, and why it was that Messrs. Ingham and Ber« 
rien entered it with concealed purposes, and with hypos 
critical professions. You can perceive the reasons why 
[and my family have been so relentlessly pursued by 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun; and you perceive the origm 
ot the progressive and concerted attacks, first upon me, 
next upon Mr. Van Buren, and lastly, upon the presi- 
dent, that the one might be sent to Russia, the other to 
Albany, and the third to the solitude of the Hermitage 
All has originated in the restless spirit of Mr. Calhoun 
and his partizans, and in a determination that general 
Jackson should be president but for four years, and that 
Mr. Calhoun must and should be his successor. 

In the winter and spring of 1829-30, Mr. Green’s pas 
per gave confirmation of the feelings and plans developed 
in his conversations with Messrs. Webster and Welles, 
In December, the New York Enquirer intimated that the 
re-election of gen. Jackson was desirable, and ventured 
to suggest, that Mr. Van Buren might be a candidate, 
provided he declined. Mr. Green sharply rebuked the 
editor for meddling with the subject, and especialy for 
introducing the name of the preposed suceéssor. In 
March, 1830, Mr. Webb again introduced the subject, 
though in a different shape. He says: “We repeat, that 
geneval Jackson, and he only, will be the candidate of 
the republican party for the next presidency.” In re- 
ply, the Telegraph again took exception; and although 
not so frank and full, as in the previous conversations 
had with Mr. Webster and Mr, Welles, yet the artiele 
dimly discloses the same designs. General Jackson 
must not again be a candidate, lest ‘this acts should be 
subjected to the imputation of selfish ends, and elections 
eering purposes.” He might not think it his daty ¢*to 
sacrifice his private comforts;” or, in the more, distinct 
langua;e held to Mr. Webster, ‘the ought to go home’” 
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to the Ilermilage. ‘lhere is in this article, nothing of 
Mr. Van Buren’s designs and intrigues, or Mr, Caliioun’s 
claims, ‘These could be better managed, and to happier 
eVect, through private arrangements, which were then 
in progress, though not completed. It was not yet time 
to appeal to the public for the correction of “evils,” 
which the president could not be made to see; but that 
time was considered to be near at hand, and was evident- 
ly foreboded by the tone of the Telegraph. 

Most of the president’s nominations had been before 
the senate during the whole winter, and the public were 
at aloss to know why they were not disposed of. The 
friends of Mr. Calhoun were constantly pou: ing into the 
ears of those who were depending on the senate for con- 
firmation, exaggerated accounts of his strength in that 
body; and the political preferences of those im nomina- 
tion, were secretly and arttully soughtafter. They pre- 
tended to have polled both houses of congress, and to 
have ascertained thata majority in each, were his friends. 
Mr. Hill was rejected from the office of second eomp- 
troller of the treasury, and Mr, Green paid him a visit 
of condotence, during which he sought to persuade him, 
that he had been sacrificed to “the Eaton and Pan Bu- 
ren influence.” Others were privately warned, that they 
were in danger from the same quarter. It certainly 
would have been a masterly stroke of policy, it Mr. 
Hill could bave been sent to New-Hampshire, Mr. Ken- 
dall to Kentucky, Mr. Noah to New-York, and other 
former editors back to their homes, to resume their pro- 
fessional duties, impressed with the behef, that they had 
been made the victims, not of an Jngham, Berrien and 
Branch, but of **the Eaton and Van Buren influence.” 
It wasa good idea, if it could have succecded; but being 
rather far-fetched, it failed, Vhus is it apparent, that it 
was not the secretary of war alone, that they desired to 
get rid of, but the secretary of state also. One of the 
members of congress, who attended the preparatory 
meeting about the 20th of March, forthe purpose of re- 
gulating the president’s cabinet, being enquired of, if my 
removal would satisly them, answered emphatically :“/Vo, 
we will be satisfied with nothing short of the removal of 
Van Buren.” 

But the removal of these two unrepresented secreta- 
ries at this meeting, was not the only subject probably 
discussed before it, and which failed of success. The 
premier, general Jackson himself, a more important per- 
sonage than all, he too was to be disposed of: and the 
better to effect it, conversations were to be held with 
strangers visiting the city; and private letters were to be 
written, to prepare the minds of leading politicians ata 
distance, to support the decisive movement. It was not 
proper, nor the proper time, openly to take ground in 
the newspapers;—sapping and mining were preferable, 
An anti- Van Buren party was to be gotten up, and under 
that banner, without seeming to be in opposition to the 

resident, it was thought the discontented and dissatis- 
fied of all parties could rally, until the scheme being 
fully matured, the mine was to be exploded, when Mr. 
Calhoun and the Telegraph were ‘‘to ride on the whirl- 
wind and direct the storm.” On the 19th of March, but 
a day before this preparatory meeting of members to re- 
organize the cabinet, at least in part, Mr. Green wrote 
a letter to Andrew Dunlap, United States district attor- 
pey at Boston. In that letter he says: 

**The political horizon is from day to day, more clear- 
ly indicating the point whence storm cometh. ‘The arti- 
cle from the Massachusetts Journal and the last letter to 
the United States Gazette, leave no doubt that Webster 
has resolved to push forward boldly, and on Clay alone. 
If Clay succeeds, Webster’s fortune is made. If Clay 
falls, the lieutenant becomes the commander of the de- 
feated force. He comes into the market at the head of 
an oO ized and powerful party, and associated as he 
intends to be, with New York [Mr. Van Buren] he will 
have a powerful influence at his command. 

“Mr. who was sv mach with Webb, gave me, 
as a piece of advice intended for my own benefit and 
guidance, the information that Mr. Webb had, while 
here, been advised not to attack Mr. Webster. Will it 
not be well to keep an eye on the Courier, and also on 

? Clay and Webster rely on the bank of the 
United States and the federal party. is their or- 
gan ip . Let them succeed, or let them make any 
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compromise ,and the democracy of New England, and 
particularly of Massachusetts, are the victims which 
must be offered up to Webster’s vengeance. Is this not 
obvious? Unless the divisions and disunion of our party 
can be healed, defeat is certain. Botp anv DECISIVE 
MEANS ENSURE US TRIUMPH. There are some now in 
power, who accustom themselves to think lightly of the 
New England demoeracy. My own opinion is, that that 
demoeracy muy yet hold the fate of the union in their 
hands. ”? 

Thus were the democracy of New England addressed. 
They were warned against the New York Enquirer, and 
notified of an ultimate coalition, first with Mr. Clay and 
Mr. Webster, and if that failed, then with Mr. Van Bue 
ren, Webster would *‘come into the market” in great 
forec, and sell out to Mr, Clay, if he could purchase, or 
to Mr. Van Buren if he could not. The jealousy of the 
New England democracy was thus to be aroused; and 
they excited to action by being told “they were to be of- 
fered up as the vietims of vengeance;” and that “Sold and 
decisive means would ensure us triumph.” ‘Thus was it 
hoped for and expected, that the democracy of New 
England would be aroused, and prepared to support 
**the beta and decisive means,” then in contemplation, to 
expel “the Eaton and Van Buren influence” from the 
councils of the president,~prevent him from consenting 
to a re-election; and have every thing wrranged, and pre- 
pared to destroy him if he did consent. 

In afew days after, a letter was sent to Mr. M. M. 
Noah, of New-York. In it Mr. Green says— 

**I have no doubt that the bast article in the Courier, 
as well as that of the 12th, was prepared Aere, and are 
part of the intrigue intended to separate the president 
from his earliest and best friends. 

‘‘Asto Mr. Calhoun, the object of the Courier is to 
drive me to the alternative of abandoning him or gene~ 
ral Jackson, The ariifice is too shallow tor success. It 
will recoil upon itsauthor. ‘Those who desire to mono- 
polize gi neral Jackson’s populsrity for the use of Mr. 
Van Buren, are interested in circulating such a report, 
which Mr. Webb took with him from here; but the in- 
telligent friends of the president, who associated with 
the vice-president, know it to be false.” 

The report here aliuded to, and declared to be talse, 
was that Mr. Czethoun intended to oppose the re-election 
of general Jackson. How talse it was, the reader, under 
all ihe circumstances presented, is prepared to decide. 
But it was not wise policy, then, to permit such an im- 
pression togo abroad. At that time general Jackson was 
not a candidate for re-election, nor was it known that he 
would be. The true policy of the cabal was to main- 
tain towards him the appearance of friendship, at least 
until that point should be settled. It was only the “*ma- 
lign influence”? of those who might endeavor to persuade 
the president to consent to a re-election, and who sought 
to monopolize his popularity for the benefit of Mr. Van 
Buren, whereby to thwart the plans and projects of Mr. 
Calhoun, that were to be assailed. 

He ulso wrote on the 30th of March to Mr. Ritchie, 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer, and employs the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘‘If there ever wasa time which demanded that the 
friends of the constitution should be firm, wise, and 
united, the moment has arrived. The payment of the 
national debt will present a new crisis in the history of 
nations, and create the necessity of new legislation, based 
upon the state of our treasury, thereby produced, This 
question will then be directly presented to the Americar 
people—Will you increase the expenditure to meet the 
existing revenue, or will you diminish the revenue to the 
existing expenditure? : 

“If gen. Jackson is now declared a candidate, I fore- 
see that a new race for popularity commences, He oc- 
cupies the position of patronage, and Mr. Clay that of 
the American System. Do not both these tend to the 
same termination? Can the administration contend with 
Mr. Clay and profess to be the friends of internal im- 

rovement and of the tariff, without throwing its influence 
in favor of the vast projects of public expenditure which 
it is the business of Mr, Clay and his friends to set on 
foot? Is it not the daty of all those who desire to bring 
back the constitution to its origional purposes, to postpone 
the presidential election until the discussion upon the 
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great questions, connected with the approaching state of 
our finances, shall have brought them home to every 
man’s door? Until the people shall know that Mr. Clay’s 
project is to take ten millions annually out of the pock- 
ets of one portion of our citizens, for the purpose ol duy- 
ing up another,” 

Mr. Green well knowing Mr. Ritchie’s devot.on to 
principle, did not venture to approach him on any other 
ground than that of principle. Appesling thea to his 
principles; ie endeavored to alarm him with apprehen- 
sions that the policy of general Jackson would be sub- 
stantially the policy of Mr. Clay—that ‘‘patronage and 
the American System tended to the same terminat:on.” 
‘lhe object was a little more time for private action, and 
hence was Mr. Ritchie to be prevailed upon not to com- 
mit himself in favor of the re-election of the president, 
or at least to remain neutral in relation *‘to the bold and 
decisive means,’”’ which were then thought necessary to 
“insure us triumph.”? 

‘hese evideuces of political managemcnt, preparatory 
to some contemplated grand movement, all of which 
bear date about the time of the preliminary meeting of 
certain members of congress, to compel the cabinet to 
be re-organized, are from the Velegraph, and were vo- 
luntarily disclosed by the editor himself. I have ano- 
ther letter, which has not before appeared, written by 
Mr. Green at the same time, 25th ot March. lam au- 
thorised to use it. ‘The body of the letter, l am inform- 
ed, is notin the hand writang of Mr. Green, although 
the signature is. It doubtless was a circular carefully 
prepared and arranged, and forwarded in various direc- 
tions, and to different persons. 

** Lhe intrigues of some individuals near the president 
are daily developwg themselves, and must soon end in 
the disappointment of those concerned in them, Te 
article tn the New York Courter, assailing the press 
{ The Telegraph] and the article of the 23d, assailing the 
senate, huve ther oigin in those intrigues, the oliject of 
which is to make the president and others believe that Mr. 
Calhoun ts resolved to oppose them, and thus tranfer the 
president's popularity to Mr. Van Buren. 1 sHaur 
WAIT A FEW DAYS FUR FURTHER DEVELOPEMENTS. In 
the mean time | shalt take the liberty of asking you to 
suspend your opinion until you shall have seen the whole 
of the matters m issue, and then act on the side of pa- 
triviism. 1 have never deceived my friends. I have 
never sounded false alarms, 1 now say to you, that the 
remarks, so tar as Mr. Calhoun is concerned, are false, 
vnd time will shew the true object of his enemies. Mr. 
Calioun is known to be the true friend of the presi- 
dent,” 

At this time, Mr. Calhoun was at Washington. Who 
can believe, that during all this while, ot ‘‘measured 
step and slow,” he was not counselled and advised with; 
and that this circular was written by his advice, or pass- 
ed under his revision and inspection? It cau hardly be 
believed, that without his approval, Mr. Green would 
take a course so important to his future political inter- 
ests. It cannot be doubted, that these letters to Dunlap, 
Noah, Ritchie, and especially this circular, were written 
by and with Mr, Culhoun’s advice, or passed his revi- 
sion. ‘The object and purpose of the last, was to show, 
that Mr. Calhoun ‘‘is the true friend of the president;”’ 
nex!, how management and intrigue were going on near 
the president; and lastly, that ina FEW DAYS a full 
exposure would be made. 

Wherefore all this secret, private, political arrange- 
ment? Why all these conversutions, this wide spread 
correspondence, these intrigues in congress, these pre- 
paratory movements “tin open day and secret night?” 
Why this restless jealousy, and fearful foreboding of 
Mr. Van Buren—this fear that he would induce the pre- 
sident to consent to are-election—this apprehension that 
I had lent myself and my influence, to bring about re- 
sults, which were to thwart Mr. Calhoun, and postpone 
his claims? Why the attempt to alarm, and to arouse 
the democracy of New England? Wherefore disturb 
Mr. Noah’s tranquillity, with fancied tales of plots and 
intrigues, and Mr. Ritchie with grave and oracular warn- 
ing? Wherefore, in the circular of the 25th of March, 
is language so impressive and peeves. and of such 
solemn and prophetic import, employed? What awful 





event or dread design was a ‘‘rFEW DAYS” about to dis- 


close, that friends, on the ground that they had NEVER 
BEEN DECEIVED, nor false alarms been sounded, should 
be implored to suspend their opinions? Was all this 
note of preparation—this bustle—this management—this 
toil by day, and profound meditation by night—these 
solemn warnings and dole/ul cautions, to be the mere ans 
nunciation, that Mrs; L.—B.—B. and E, did not inter- 
change visits, or invite each other to LARGE PARTIES 
at Washington, and that the president, in martial pomp 
and spirit, had sent the gallant hero of the Thames, the 
harbinger of a dread threat, if it were not otherwise? 

Oh, no! It was no such unimportant matter, which in 
a “FEW DAYS,” with astounding effect, was to be brought 
before the American people. It was a general attack 
upon all who would not acknowledge Mr, Calhoun’s 
legitimate right of immediate succession; a plot was to 
be discovered, and then we were to have an expose of 
those intrigues near the president, which were to evince 
to the world that a transfer of his popularity to another 
was designed. Mr. Van Buren was to be stigmatized as 
the author; and I was to be marked as his humble instru- 
ment in the business. It was intended next to denounce 
all the president’s personal friends, who were near him, 
asa “malign influence’—to represent him as the vittim 
of their intrigues, that one by one, they might be driven 
from him; or if he would not part with them, and should 
prove refractory, tu open the phials of their wrath against 
him, until sickened and disgusted with the turmoil, he 
might retire to the solitude of the hermitage, and yield 
the strife of politics to the vice president and his rivals. 
All the visiting cards that were ever printed and cired- 
lated in this city, were as nothing, compared to this 
grand—this important design, which was to be brought 
out subsequently as an afterpiece to the new plot that 
was built upon the letter of Mr. Crawford, and the pub- 
lished correspondence. 


The question arises, why were not these plans carried 
out at the intended time? Why not exeeuted? Why 
were these designs saspended, and all the labor of pre- 
paration brought to a pause? Passing events furnish the 
answer. On the Sist of March, the day after the letter 
to Mr. Ritchie wus written, and before the “FEW pars” 
of waiting had expired, a voice from Pennsylvania was 
hurrying through the land, The democratic members 
of the legislature of that great state, which first had pre- 
sented general Jackson, and through two contests sus- 
sust ined him, were now again the first to express their 
confidence in his administration, and to nominate him for 
a re-election. Awed by the independent and uncorrupt- 
ed voice of this state, the managers at Washington paus- 
ed in their career, to listen for the distant echoes of this 
deatening sound,—this unexpected annunciation. Mark 
how it was announced in the Telegraph. 


‘The position af this press, located at the seat of B00 
vernment—its presumed relation to the president, the 
high respect and delicate regard, which he has, at all 
times maintained for public opinion, impose restraints 
upon it, in relation to the discussion at this time, of the 
propriety of his continuance im office for another term.” 

Again, a voice from New York, responding to the re- 
commendation trom Pennsylvania in terms of approba- 
tion, equally strong, was also heard, and these two 
large states, thus moving and acting together, gave an- 
swers, that whoever chose to go into retirement could 
do so, but that the cluims of Mr. Calhoun to the presi- 
dency would, certainly, for the present, have to be post- 
poned. Betore a recovery could be effected from these 
decisive movements, the veto of the president upon the 
Maysville road bill was announced and filled the south 
with joy and hope. It falsified the predictions which 
had been made to Mr. Ritchie, and swept away that, 
whence a successful opposition was expected to arise. 
It was perceived that the president’s moral, was no less 
than his physical courage, and the people of the south 
already exhibited a general feeling in his favor. All 
hope of arraying the south against the north, was seem- 
ingly impracticable, and for a time abandoned. Evie 
dences of better feeling began to appear, and in June, 
the Telegraph undertook to show, that it had always 
been in favor of the re-election of genersl Jackson, 
In the mean time, the president and the vice president 
had differed in relation to some incident connected with 
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the Seminole (Indian) war, which had occasioned a 
coolness and separation. 

Congress again assembled, and it was rumored that 
Mr. Calhoun intended to write a book, and give to the 
public his correspondence with the president. The pa- 
pers were shown privately to his friends, who busied 
themselves in representing the affair, in conversation 
and in their letters, as an intrigue which had been got- 
ten up onthe part of Van Buren to destroy Mr. Cal- 
houn. In preparing and bringing forward this address, 
much policy was necessary, and it was employed. 1 
was requested to examine the manuseript, that if there 
was any thing in it, that could have a tendency to induce 
the president to reply to it, a modification might take 
place. The request I obeyed; but afterwards, that in- 
cident was used to prove, that the friends ot! the pre- 
sident had read and sanctioned the address, belore it 
obtained publication. ‘The statement, as it related to 
me, was illiberal and untrue, 

The publication of this work again aroused party 
animosity, and partizans were perceived to tuke sides, 
according to their personal predilections, and to bring 
up the question of the succession, prematurely, as the 
means of creuting division among the original support- 
ers of the administration. The discussions in congress 
were evidently marked by such lines of separation; and 
while Messrs. Ingham, Branch and Berrien, could there 
find apologists and advocates, the other three members 
of the cabinet, were struck at, as the points of attack, 
by the new opposition. ‘he one was a “malign influ- 
ence,” which was bending every thing to selfish pur- 
pose, while our colleagues were receiving honor, and 
commendation. Abuse from the papers on one side, 
and a disposition to retaliate from the other, were now 
clearly manifest. We thus had a prospect of open war 
between partizans of different portions of the cabinet, 
the evils of which, as was plainly to be perceived, could 
not but penetrate into our deliberations, interrupt busi- 
ness, affect the progress of public affairs, and disturb 
the quiet and repose of the country. While a party to 
contest the sucecssion was thus organized in congress 
and in the cabinet, one of the prominent friends of Mr. 
Calhoun introduced a resolution, which contemplated, 
by a retrospective provision, to amend the constitution, 
so as to exclude gen. Jackson from being eligible to a 
re-election. If those who nrged this measure in the 
house of representatives, did not hope absolutely to dis- 
tranchise the president by obtaining such an amend- 
ment, they moved it as a means of bringing a general 
principle to operate on him alone, and by obtaining a 
vote on the abstract proposition, to urge it as the sense 
of the representatives of the people against his re-elec- 
tion. In this mode was the war waged against the fame 
and influence of the man who was elevated by the voice 
of the people, and who was again summoned by them 
to become a candidate, because he had realized all their 
hopes, as the reformer of abuses in the government, 
and was securing the rights of our citizens and adjusting 
the difficulties of the country. 

The situation of the president, was now easily to be 
perceived. With a cabinet politically divided, and per- 
sonally, as may be presumed, not very friendly, it was 
impossible for him to move along in the arduous duties 
of his station, with satisfaction to himself, or advantage 
to the country, It was apparent, that in justice to him- 
self, he must soon be under the necessity of re-organiz- 
ing his cabinet, and if it could not otherwise be accom- 
plished, to dismiss the disaffected portion of it. Hayv- 
ing accepted, reluctantly, a place in the cabinet, I con- 
cluded no longer to sacrifice my private comfort, or be 
the occasion of embarrassment to the president. Early 
in April, | communicated to him, (what in the previous 
month Lhad written to a friend in Philadelphia), my 
wish aud intention to resign, which Il shortly after exe- 
cuted. In my letter of resignation, it was not necessary 
or proper that I should go into a history of events, such 
as are now presented. I confined my remarks solely 
to that which concerned myself, without adverting to, 
or touching on, the conduct of others. I felt not that 
any defence, or vindication, for voluntarily yielding my 
office, was necessary; and feeling no disposition to in- 
jure or assail others, 1 forebore to enter into details. 


had not the illiberal conduct of my colleagues made a 
different course necessary. 
Mr. Van Bnren taking a similar view of the condi- 
tion of the cabinet, and the situation of the president, 
connected with the peculiar circumstances in which he 
had been placed by his opponents, thought proper also 
to resign. Without going into a tull explanation in his 
letter of resignation, or naming any of his colleagues, 
he presented briefly the result of the political intrigues, 
which were dividing the cabinet, distracting the party, 
and which pointed to a change in the councils of the 
president as necessary and indispensable, 
The secret feelings and designs with which my col- 
leagues entered the cabinet, and which while there, they 
continued to cherish—their “notes” of private conver- 
sations, treasured up for future and concerted use—the 
advice of a certyin cabal, and an acquiesence in the 
counsel given, to enter the cabinet, and continue there 
for special purposes, notwithstanding ‘the insuperable 
bar” which conscience suggested, and the ‘indignity 
and outrage’? which had been offered and borne for fit- 
teen months, were all unknown tome, These were se- 
crets worth preserving, and they were kept closely. 
Yet, entire confidence was reposed, that on being in- 
formed that Mr. Van Buren and myself had retired, the 
others woul! appreciate the motives which had occa- 
sioned it, and place their offices again at the disposition 
of the president, that he might organize a new cabinet 
of homogeneous materials, which would not be obnox- 
ious to the attacks of any of his professing friends, and 
would suffer the affairs of the country quietly to be 
transacted, But these gentlemen, although now they 
pretend that they had been grievously “insulted,” and 
were constantly liable to a repetition of the ‘‘outrage,”” 
could see no cause why they should resign, either as it 
regarded their own honor, the quiet of the president, or 
the harmony of his administration. Having gone into 
the cabinet to produce discord, they could perceive no 
reason why they should retire from it, to restore har- 
mony. Whatthey had so long and so ardently desired, 
being attained, [the exclusion of Mr. Van Buren and 
my seli], they were more than ever disposed to continue, 
Besides, they could not see how the government could 
well move on without them, and they were solicitous to 
procure some justification, which they could plead to 
the people, for the injury which was about to result to 
the country at being deprived of their important servi- 
ees! Their honor, and the harmony of the administra- 
tion, was quite insufficient! They must needs place 
their resignations solely on the will and the request of 
the president, that on his shoulders might rest the un- 
divided responsibility of the awtul deprivation which the 
government and the country were to suffer from their 
retirement. ‘Their wishes were gratified, anda desire 
communicated that they should resign, “Thus was the 
cabinet dissolved; and thus far the country, evidently, 
has sustained no injury, save in the disturbances and in- 
terruptions to the public which the complaints and mur- 
murs of this dismissed and disbanded corps have occa- 
sioned. If, as has been stated, the president offered to 
two of them, Mr. Ingham and Mr. Branch, after their 
removal, places of trust and honor, let it be set down 
to his kindness, not to their merits. He did not then 
know these men. He did not know how incapable they 
were of properly appreciating acts of kindness, He was 
ignorant that they had entered his cabinet, all smiles and 
tair professions, with daggers concealed in their bosoms. 
ile little knew that these persons, who were admitted to 
his familiar intercourse, had been taking notes of his pri- 
vate conversations and free expressions, which had been 
conned over between them, and prepared and carefully 
laid away for future use. He did not in fact know, they 
had been spies upon him trom the beginning of his ad- 
ministration; and that, finding themselves deprived of 
the means of longer stealing into his bosom, to hunt out, 
and note down his thoughts, they were now ready for 
open, implacable and exterminating war. ‘These things 
he did not then know. Recent events have disclosed 
them. : 

Nor did I comprehend the depth of the designs of 
these three gentlemen. Having resigned my seat in the 
cabinet, and being about to retire to my residence 
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Tennessee, I did not calculate that I should be detained 
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here from my home and business, to defend myself 
against their enprovoked attacks. In this 1 was mis- 
taken. My pursuers were resolved that [ should not 
escape the sweet revenge, which their deep mortification 
at the loss of office had aroused. 1 could not bear it 
longer. Messrs. Ingham and Berrien, who were here, 
were in habits of daily intercourse with the editor of the 
Telegraph, and their names being used in connection 
with the abuse which was propagated through that print 
against me, I conceived I had a right to enquire, whether 
their names had been used, and references to them made, 
with their sanction. 

I readily admit, that no imperative obligation rests 
upon a man to engage in private combat, merely because 
he is invited to do so. Public opiuion sanctions such 
appeals, only when the injured party has right and jus- 
tice on his side, without other remedy. But a man who 
asserts a claim to the character of a gentleman, is 
bound to act like one. Mr. Ingham did not thus act, 
when toa plain and proper question, he returned an in- 
sulting reply, and sought “io strut the hero, and to ape 
the warrior,” without the capacity to go through with 
that which so improvidently and rashly he had begun. 
{ never asked him to admit or deny, that my family and 
his did or did not associate. He never so understood 
me. It was forthe publication only, and bis supposed 
participation in it, that 1 held him responsible. My 
correspondence with Mr. Ligham, his degrading appre- 
hensions, false charges, and ignoble retreat, have already, 
through himself, been made known to the public. He 
is suffering merited punishment, in the contempt of the 
brave, the abhorrence of the honorable, and the detesta- 
tion of the community. 

I addressed Mr. Berrien on the same subject. The 
correspondence which took place, he has laid before the 
public in his recent address. When it terminated, | had 
hoped our difference was ended. His late address, how- 
ever, was of a character to induce with me a belief, that 
my forbearance on the former occasion, had a tendency 
to embolden him to further malignant assaults; and ac- 
cordingly, without seeking explanation, I made a direct 
call upon him for personal redress. 

Hiis answer was never communicated to me. The 
friend who acted in my behalf, finding it an argumenta- 
tive, labored reply, to a plain and simple demand, re- 
turned it as a paper not of a character to be presented 
or received. (See appendix C.| A second call was 
made, which resulted in a refusal on the part of Mr. 
Berrien, to grant the satisfaction which had been asked. 
He has proved that, with malice aud hatred in his heart, 
he could wear the garb of afriend. Pretending to have 
claims to honor and character, he could become the tra- 
ducer of a woman, seek the ruin of a family which had 
never harmed him, and shriak from responsibility. It 
must be ever so! Base men are not brave. A guilty 
conscience is a bad panoply on the field of honorable 
combat. The conscious wrong-doer anticipates the 
worst, and calculates to suffer, from a knowledge that he 
deserves it. It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Berrien’s conscience did not permit him to trust himself 
with one, whom, so wantonly and so pertinaciously, he 
had wronged and sought to injure. ‘These two men, 
Ingham and Berrien, wiil stand together in after time, 
and with honorable men, monuments of duplicity, in- 
gratitude and baseness—traitors to their friend, and de- 
stroyers of themselves—a memorable illustration of the 
melancholy truth, that ‘*a man may smile, and smile 
and be a villain.” ; 

For Mr. Branch, I feel but pity and contempt. He 
has been the dupe of his own littleness of mind, and the 
victim of his more wily associates. ‘Though he has en- 
tered into their feelings, and aided them in their de- 
signs—has asserted uniruihs, snd offered injurious im- 
putations, | cannot find in my heart to entertain a teel- 
ing of revenge towards so humble an accomplice. 

The restless, troubled spirit, that, through such secret 
agencies, moved and controlled all this intrigue and 
management, became visible last winter in his proper 

erson. His influence and address have associated in 
1is schemes many partizans, besides those who embar- 
rassed the late cabinet with difficulties. They have 
made themselves Victims to his ambition. If he can 
now find pleasure in the course he bas adopted for the 
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promotion of his views, in the afflictions with which he 
has visited my dwelling, or in the sacrifice of the willing 
instruments who, as friends, were employed to do this 
service, he must owe his satisfaction to the delusions of 
ambition. ‘Che time will come when the vietims of his - 
policy shall rise before him, like the shades which ap- 
palled the insidious and heartless usurper Richard, to 
disturb his slumbers, and to drive peace from him. 

Detraction has struck at every thing around me. And, 
although it has been uniformly pretended that the perse- 
cution against me originated in great regard and delicae 
cy tor public feeling and morals, yet what are the proofs 
to authorise the rumors, about which Mr. Ingham and 
Mr. Berrien would not trouble themselves to enguire, 
but which, notwithstanding, they could slily and secret- 
ly whisper into circulation? They have produced none! 
If this be legitimate warfare, there are few who may not 
be subjected to the ordeal trom which the most inno- 
cent cannot always eseape with a name unblighted. It 
isa well known fact, that in this city, there are hired 
writers for papers at a distance; and if some incident 
does not, from week to week, occur to fill their page, 
funey must suggest some gossip tule to be told, and 
printed, and circulated. ‘The motive with the writer, 
ishis pay—with the publisher, the grat fication of the 
appetite for stander, reckless of the wound it may inflict. 
Under such a state of things, which party excitement 
now tulerates, of what concern is probity of character— 
or what the value of a good name? It is upon this sort 
of anonymous rumor, propagated by the vicious and ma 
licious, that political contrivers seized, to accomplish 
their purposes. Malignant as these gentlemen have 
shewn themselves, all 1 ask of them is, to waive all cone 
cealments, allege specific charges, and adduce their 
proof. A conscience ‘‘void of off-nce,” can meet them 
and defy their malice, let them but strike their blows 
openly and in the face of day. 

But it is time to close this narrative. I am admonishe 
ed, that already I have trespassed too Jong, and laid 
cluims to an indulgence beyond any tbat f had a right to 
usk. IL ecould not confine myself within narrower limits; 
and if t have said too much, be my apology found in 
this, that it is through no culpability cf mine, that the 
public have been disturbed with private matters, and 
with private griefs, Patient and forbearing, 1 was dis- 
posed to keep to myself the adjustment of my own 
wrongs, nor solicit the public to become an umpire in 
matters which, being private, could in nothing concern 
and interest them. But L am not permitted to enjoy 
even this humble privilege. Ihave been arraigned be- 
tore them by men, writhing under malice, mortsfication, 
and disappomtment, Idly surmising me to be the mov- 
ing cause why the sun of their political glory was so sud» 
denly shorn of its beams, they are restless, persecuting 
and unforgiving, and appeal to the country to redress 
those private griefs to which they have subjected theme 
selves, by seeking to accomplish selfish aims at the exe 
pense of truth, honor and humanity. I throw myself 
upon the pardon and forgiveness of a liberal and just 
community for all 1 have said, and for any thing that 
may appear to be improperly said. Your fellow citizen, 

JOHN H, EATON, 

P. S. Gen. Robert Desha ina letter published in 
the Telegraph of the 9:h August, volunteers a statement 
to vindicate the course of Mr. Calhoun, towards me, 
Ile says: “Maj. Eaton informed me in Tennessee, that as 
soon as he heard of the death of Timberlake, he deter- 
mined to go on to Washington and marry his widow, and 
communicated his intention to gen. Jackson, who ail- 
vised him to do so.” In the same letter, he says: ‘*This 
is the time for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth; for it is what the people are in search of.” 

More than a month after this letter was written, gen. 
Desha again writes a corrective letter contradictory of 
the material statements of the original; and for the mis- 
takes of the first, excuses himself by saying, that he 
‘“‘did not READ SAID LETTER after writing it.”” Stran 
indeed, that a man should prepare a letter, intended for 
the press, and to affect other persons, and afterwards 
admit it to be incorrect, and offer as niatter of excuse, 
thut he did rot read it after writing it. In this corres- 
tive letter, which was written after his friends at Wash- 
ington had informed him, that Lhad itin my power to 
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correct it, by most indisputable testimony, he says: “I 
never held a conversation with major Eaton, in ‘Tennes- 
see, upon that subject; but it was in the conversation had 
in Washington, the major informed me, that when he 
was in Tennessee, and heard of the death of Mr. Tim- 
berlake, he had communicated his intentions of marry ing 
the widow to gen. Jackson, who was also in Tennessee, 
who approved of it, and advised him to do so.” ‘The 
general has not gotten his story right yet. He still 
ad heres to the point, that I was in Tennessee when | 
heard of the death of Mr. T., and that gen. Jackson ad- 
vised me to marry, &c. 

The purpose of this statement is evident. It is that 
the public should infer that I could, in Tennessee, im- 
mediately on hearing of the death of Mr. T., determine 
**to come on to Washington,” not to appress, but of my 
own will to marry his widow; leaving it to be inferred, 
that I was not only conscious of a state of circumstances, 
which made it unnecessary to consult her upon the sub- 
ject, but that general Jackson was also aware that such 
was the case. 

In the spring of 1828, while in the city of Washing- 
ton, information was received at the navy department of 
the death of Mr. ‘Timberlake. 1 heard of it here, not 
in ‘Tennessee; and when gen. Desha’s letter appeared, 
there were persons in this city who knew, and said, that 
his statement was incorrect, Doubiless some triend 
bere afforded him the information, which imposed the 
necessity of writing his second note, which like the first, 
requires to be corrected. I went home to Tennessee 
in 1828—remained there during the summer, and in No- 
vember returned to Washington. From this place I 
wrote a letter to gen. Jackson upon the subject, and in 
that letter stated to him my views, intentions, wishes, 
and expectations, and from him received an answer ap- 

roving of the course 1 had pursued—the determination 
had taken. Being possessed of this letter, I can be 
under no mistake as to dates or facts, 

In conclusion permit me to remark, that gen. Desha 
has thrust himself into this controversy quite unnecessa- 
vily. His appearance as one of my assailants was not 
called for, or required. He has appeared a mere volun- 
teer to sustain Mr. Calhoun. | know not what other 
object he had to answer—what other purpose to serve. 

in support of what I have said, 1 place here a a state- 
ment of Mr. Mechlin of the treasury department. Were 
it necessary, others could be obtained, to show that gen. 
Desha is under a mistake in what he has said to affect 
me, and to affect gen. Jackson. ‘he character and 
standing of Mr. M. renders any thing further unneces- 
sary. r. Mechlin says: 

“In the spring of 1828, news were received at the 
navy department, of the death of J. B. Timberlake, 

urser On board the United States frigate Constitution, 

set out to inform Mr. O’Neale and the tamily; but 
meeting with major Eaton on the avenue, who then 
boarded there, lL requested him to communicate the in- 
formation. J. MECHLIN.” 

Gen. Desha also says, there was no meeting at the last 
session af congress, with a view to obtain my removal 
from the cabinet. It has not been soaverred. He will 
not say though, that this was not the case at the session 
of 1829—’30. 

With these explanations, which must satisfy gen. De- 
sha of the mistake he has made, 1 take my leave of the 
subject. J. H. EB, 


APPENDIX. 


A. 

Statement of Mr. S. P. Webster. 

Previous to the presidential election, L was in the habit 
of trequent intercourse with Duff Green, at his house, 
and more commonly at his office. 1n the fall of 1829, 
October or November, I met with general Green, and 
he commenced talking about col. » who was then 
in the war department, and whom he wished turned out. 
J thought he seemed rather in an angry humor, and ex- 
tended his conversation to major Eaton generally. He 
remarked, that his remaining in the cabinet was of great 
injury to the party generally—that his situation made 
hima the support of the weak persons of both parties; and 
that such persons leaned upon him for support—that he 
was used by the seeretary of state to forward his inte- 











rested and selfish views, and that Mr. Van Buren, 
through him, was seeking to secure the confidence and 
personal friendship of gen. Jackson—that if Eaton con- 
tinued in the cabinet, the secretary of state, who had in- 
fluence over him, would be able to manage the president 
as he pleased, and direct the acts of the government to 
his(Mr. Van Buren’s) future prospects. That general 
Jackson cught to send major Eaton to Russia, or at any 
rate it was necessary that he should not longer remain 
in the cabinet—that some of general Jackson’s best 
friends had spoken to him freely on this subject, and if 
some decisive step was not taken soon, he did not know 
what might be the consequences. 

In the course of the conversation, he observed that the 
president ought not to be run a second time; that he 
was sure he did not wish it, and would prefer retiring 
to the hermitage at the end of the year; and that in ef- 
tect he had promised to do so, and the people would be 
dissatisfied it he did not—that Mr. Van Buren was 
using all his art and intrigue to induce him to suffer 
himself to be run again; but that if he was again elected, 
Mr. Van Buren would have obtained such an influence 
over him and his friends as to be able to command their 
interest at a subsequent election—that we (the Jackson 
party), had been fighting for the last five years against 
cabinet succession, and were now quietly sitting down 
and permitting the secretary of state to use gen. Jackson 
and the whole interest of the government, to ensure his 
future success—that, if this was permiited, we had gain- 
ed nothing by the change—that the great republican par- 
ty would fix upon a candidate who would get the votes of 
the party in 1852; and that general Jackson ought to go 
home. ‘This was the last conversation or intercourse I 
ever had with Green, beyond a mere salutation. I 
plainly perceived he was no triend to gen. Jackson, and 
i determined to have no further political intercourse with 
him. 

B 


Statement of Gideon Welles, editor of the Hartford 
Times 

Whilst in Hartford, Connecticut, general Green seve- 
ral times spoke of major Eaton as wanting energy and 
independence— said that the contest which brought ge- 
neral Jackson into power, had been with him merely 
personal not one of principle—that he exercised his 
influence in behalf of opposition office holders, and 
opposed to removals. In conversation with him at 
Washington, the latter part of December, 1829, he said 
it was necessary for him to leave Washington if the ad- 
ministration would prosper. Although they were per- 
sonal friends, and he wished him well, truth required 
him to state, that his remaining at Washington was in- 
jurious to the administration—that, through him, Mr. 
Van Buren had already attained great influence over 
general Jackson, and wished him to consent to a re-elec- 
tion, in order to postpone Mr. Calhoun’s claims, and 
drive him, if possible, into retirement. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the political views of general Green and, 
his associates, his eulogies on Mr. Calhoun, his talents, 
his services, his political strength, the devotedness of 
his friends, particularly of judge » who, though 
a mason, could bring in anti-masonic, federal, wnd religi- 
ous parties. Norneed I state, how willing the faction 
was to sacrifice their friend, the judge, with all his 
popularity, if Mr. Van Buren would cease pressing 
“ re-election on the president, and consent to be placed 
ona ticket as vice president. Had that arrangement 
been made, or any other that would have secured Mr, 
Calhoun the presidency, nothing probably would have 
been heard of cabinet and family difficulties at Wash- 
ington, nor Mr. Ingham have assailed me. As I Jearn- 
ed by that conversation, gen. Green’s object was to 
bring forward Mr. Calhoun for president; and he and 
his advisers considered major Eaton and Mr. Van Bu- 
ren as obstacles. He seemed to suppose, however, 
that if Eaton was removed, all would be peace and har- 
mony, and removed he must be. 

Mr. Calhoun, he said, had no influence with the 
president, and could have none while major Eaton re- 
mained there, nor could any of his friends receive a4 
pointments, so long as he remained in the cabine 

Knowing that I had been an advocate for gen. Jack- 
son since 1824, he endeavored to enlist jealousy by rep- 
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resenting that Mr. Van Buren, through major Eaton 
waa endeavoring to confer all appointments on the old 
Crawford party. It was indispensable to the prosperity 
of the administration, therefore, and the harmony of the 
members, that he should leave Washington. 

He admitted that Branch and Berrien had treated ma- 
jor Eaton unkindly. That they had courted his society 
the previous winter; were frequently riding with him 
and Mrs, Eaton, and that each were under greater 
personal obligations to him than any other individual 
exeept the president. Mr. Branch, he seemed to 
think most culpable, as through maj. Eaton, principally, 
he said he had intruded himself into an office, to the 
surprise of all; and when the whole country had _ their 
eyes on another. It was that, he said, which had defeat- 
ed fis and my wishes, and of most of our friends. But 
that between these gentlemen, there was now parti- 
cular animosity. 


‘There was one way in which maj. Eaton could re- 
tire honorably and victorious, By accepting the mis- 
sion to Russia, it would be making an honorable ex- 
change for the war department, and all were willing 
Mr. Branch should be dismissed, which would turnish a 
triumph to Eaton. ‘This arrangement of having both leave 
the cabinet, would satisfy all parties. It was desirable 
major Eatou should leave the cabinet and leave Washli- 
ington. The mission to Russia was an honorable post 
and he and Baron Krudener were friends, and on mti- 
mate terms. This arrangement he spoke of as having 
been for some time UNDER CONSIDERATION and he as- 
sured me, there would be a change of the cabinet be- 
fore congress closed its session. He mentioned the in- 
dividual who would probably succeed Mr. Branch, 
He alluded to an “insuperable bar” to this arrangement, 
provided maj. Eaton was refractory, and determined to 
remain, and that was in overcoming the friendly feel- 
ings of the president. He seemed to despond when he 
spoke of the abiding affection, which formed so promi- 
nent atrait in his character, and which never would 
permit him to forsake a friend. 


C. 

Correspondence between Mr. Eaton and Mr. Berrien. 
Washington city, Monday morning, July 25, 1831. 
Sir: In your letterto me of the 18th June, in reply to 

mine of the preceeding day, you in effect say, (although 
denying my right to interrogate you), that the attacks 
made upon me, ina paper in this city, were ‘without 
your agency.”? You volunteered the declaration, that 
you did not “think it necessary to decide upon the truth 
or falsehood of the statements which were made’? in r- 
lation to my family; leaving me to understand, that as 
you had formed no opinion, so neéther had you express- 
ed one, in any wise derogatory of me. After these ex- 
plicit disavowals as to yourself, I did not deem it pro 
per to take exception, or to hold you personally account- 
able, for conlorming to rumors which you may have 
ticard, or ‘*to the general sense of the community,” 
which you so falsely xssume as a pretext.to injure me, 
and to disparage hundreds of the most respectable per- 
sons in our couniry, who have maintained friendly rela- 
tions with me and my family—persons in all respects, 
equal in standing with you, and those who hold inter- 
course with you. 


Upon this proof of my forbearance, a forbearance 
which Lever hope to exercise, except in cases of high 
cmergency, you have grown bold; and in a labored ar- 
ticle reeently addressed to the public over your signa- 
ture, giving countenance and sanction to the base slan- 
ders which have been propagated against me in my do- 
mestic relations, you speak of them ‘as evils which 
presented an insuperable bar to your entering the cabi- 
net;” and that your assent was finally given, under the 
persuasion that the president would speedily see his er- 
ror, and by removing me, correct the evil. This is 
what you intend to say, omitting at the same time a ma- 
ferial fact, which was known to you that I was the iden- 
tical person through whom was communicated to you 
the desire of the president, that you should enter his ca- 
binet; and that through the same person you returned 
an answer, offering at the time private business only asa 
reason why you could not, and did not, at the instant of 
the application, make a prompt acceptance or refusal. 


Sir, the open attempt now made, unprovoked—one 
altogether uncalled for by any course of mine towards 
you—is obvious to cvery eye. The whole nation must 
perceive that your object and purpose is to mark me 
with dishonorable imputation. ‘These efforts of yours, 
so persevered in, will, I confidently believe and hope, 
justify me to the American people, and to all honorable 
men, in requiring of you ‘he reparation due to one who 
so wantonly has been abused, insulted, and injured; and 
accordingly 1 do require it. With due respeet, 

J. H. EATON, 
To John McPherson Berrien, esq. 

P. S. This letter was prepared to be delivered to you 
on Monday, but the absence of the friend, who was ex- 
pected to be the bearer, the daily expectation of his re- 
turn, and the difficulty of procuring one unconnected 
here with the government, has occasioned the delay. 

J. H. E. 

To this letter a long argumentative reply was return- 
ed. Inever saw it. My friend refused to receive it, as 
not being a proper and definite answer tothe call. Gen. 
Hunter’s letter explains what . fterwards took place. It 
is as follows: 

Washington, T'uesday evening, 2nd Aug. 1831. 

Dear sin: Lenclose to you the correspondence which 
has taken place between gen. Jones and myself to whom 
1 was referred as the friend of Mr. Berutren. 

You will perceive, from the character the transaction 
had assumed in my absence, | had only one course to 
pursue on my return to this city, which was to explain 
the reason of that absence, and require of Mr. Berrien, 
to an explicit demand, an answer equally so. 1 was in- 
formed, verbally, by the general, that his friend had 
taken bis ground, in the rejected communication, from 
which he would not depart; and that if the ease of maxj. 
Eaton was pressed further at this time, it was to be un- 
derstood as declined. 1, however, thought it best to de- 
liver my note, and awaila written reply. Gen, Jones’ 
letter of the 2nd of August, in answer to mine of the 
first—nothing other than a confirmation of what had been 
verbally declared to me the previous evening—and | as- 
cordingly assumed upon myself to say, as your triend, f 
could hold no further correspondence with him on the 
subject. Deeming it unnecessary vnd improper to pro- 
ceed further, as 1 considered the matter finally closed, | 
remit it back to your, honds. in connducting this busi- 
ness, I take occasion to say, that | was at the place of 
conference during ‘Vhursday and the next day from 10 10 
3 o’clock, leaving a note saying, | should again be in at- 
tendance on Saturday. 

L am, sir, with great respect, your friend and obedient 
servant, ALEXANDER HUNTER, 

Maj. John H. Eaton. 

Copy of a letter, addressed by gen. Hunter to Mr. Ber 
rien, which he was directed to deliver to gen. Jones, 
as the friend of Mr. Berrien, dated 

Was'ington city 1st Aug. 1831, 

Sir: Severe indisposition since Friday evening last, 
coufined me to my bed, and prevented me from conter- 
ring with you on the subject of major Eaton’s call of 
Thursday. Ll was consequently not in place when your 
unswer of Saturday, (as I understand), was presented, 
Hence, from necessity, it was read by another friend, 
who, deeming it inadmissible, returned it. 

1 now await your answer. The call of major Eaton is 
explicit, it is expected the answer will be equally so, 

lam, sir, very respectfully, your most obedient, 

ALEXANDER HUNTER. 

John McPherson Berrien, esq. 

Copy of so much of gen. Jones’ letter to me, in answer to 
mine of the lst of August, addressed to Mr. Rerrien, 
as relates to the subject matier, received 

12 o’clock, 2d August, 1831. 

Dear GENERAL: In answer to the note which you put 
into my hands at parting this evening, for Mr. Berrien, 1 
can only recapitulate, in few words, what, for your pri- 
vate satisfaction as a gentleman and man of honor, I have 
already communicated to you verbally. 

According to Mr. Berrien’s appointment with you on 
Thursday, he sent by a member of his family, (whelly 
unapprised at the time, of the nature and tendency of the 
correspondence), a sealed letter to yourself, enclosing a 





written answer to the note deliyered by you from major 
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Eaton. The bearer of this answer attended several 
times, both on Friday and Saturday, at the place of ap- 
gen but without meeting you, in consequence, as 

now understand, of ) our confinement at home trom in- 
disposition, On Saturday, he was met at the place of ap- 
pointment by another friend of major Eaton, with autho- 
rity to receive the communication in your place; which, 
after being opened and read, was forthwith returned to 
Mr. Berrien, wih a verbal intimation that maj. Eaton 
would not receive it. 

This seems to close the door to all correspondence 
between the partics, and of course to any communication 
in reference to the original demand upon Mr. Berrien, 
between third persons, acting in their behalf. In Mr. 
Berricu’s proffered answer to major Eaton, be has taken 
his ground, and upon that, under existing cireumstances, 
he must stand as firm and immoveable as he would upon 
uny other that he might have elected. Alter the indig- 
nity of having the answer, which he had devised, thrown 
back upon his hands as unworthy of reply, without the 
slightest explanation how or why it was deemed inad- 
missible zz limine, te cannot submit to the task of gra- 
duating new answers by an imaginary scale, tll he may 
chance tu have descended to soine supposed degree of 
udmissible answer. I was myself wholly unapprised of 
this unhappy #ffair, Gil it was communicated to me this 
morning; when I engaged, in case you should take any 
further ageney in the matter, to explain to you individu 
ally as a gentleman, what guarded respect to the original 
medium of communication between the parties, Mr. B. 
bad observed iw all that had been transacted during your 
absence, and how completely all divect and authorised 
wtervention had been cut off, and the affair remitted to 
the discretion of mere parties. Such was the begiuning, 
and such was the end of my present commission. 

Copy of my answer to the foregoing letter, dated 
Washington, 2d August, 1831. 

DEAR GENERAL: From your note of this morning, it 
appears thatthe matier, so far as you are concerned, as 
the friend of Mr. Bervien, is tcrminated—as the friend 
of major Eaton, | can, therefore, hold no further corres- 
pondence with you. lam, dear sir, yours very truly, 

ALEXANDER HUNTER, 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Washingion, Sept. 15, 1851. 

GENTLEMEN: The misrepresentations contained in the 
article under the signature of John H. Eaton, published 
in the Globe of this morning, will require correction. 
For the purpose of duing this, so far as Lam concerned, 
1 will, with your permission, shortly avail myself of the 
use of your columns. You will oblige me, in the mean 
time, by giving publicity to this note. 1 am, very re- 
spectfully, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

JOHN McPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To Messrs. Gales & Seaton. 





A LETTER FROM MR. LUMPKIN. 
From the “Iederal Union,” ( Georgia. ) 

BCH Those editors who have published Mr. Craw- 
Fanp’s address to the citizens of the United States are 
requested to publish the foliowing strictures on that ad- 
dress and its author. 

Messrs. Editors: In the Georgia Journal of the 25th 
instant, | have read an address “To the citizens of the 
United States,” signed “Wm. H. Crawford,” in which 
the author has used my name in rather an untriendly and 
uncourteous manner, more so, 1 presume, than he would 
have done at a calm and lucid moment. 

Were the publication limited in its cirenlation to the 
people of Georgia, where Mr. Crawford and mys li ave 
both fully known, f should not deem it necessary to pay 
the slightest attention to his denunciations. Lut the 
standing which Mr. Crawtord once had in the United 
States may mislead some portion. of the reading public, 

‘To the whole of his disparaging charges, | give the 
most unqualified denial. Ile knows them to be false. 
He knows that I have been an undeviating republican, 
throughout my whole life. He knows that L am no “turn 
coat.” He knows my firmness and independence, from 
mertified experience. lle knows that, although io my 
youth 1 supported him for various minor offices, 1 aban- 
doued him sgainst my own popular interest, and coulrary 
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to the wishes of many of my personal friends—when I 
belicved that the interest of my country required me to 
do so. He knows that my intimate knowledge of his 
poliucal course convinced me that he was utterly unwor- 
thy of that public confidence to which he aspired. 

Because in my youth | had supported Mr. Crawford 
fora seat in the legislature, and other offices, and when 
he aspired to the presidency of the United States I pre- 
ferred Andrew Jackson, Mr. Crawford accuses me of a 
want of republicapism—of political apostacy, of making 
a somerset, &c. ‘lime fas deen in Georgia, when Mr. 
Craw ford had the combined means and art to make the 
majority of the people believe that republicanism con- 
sisted in supporting him in all his ambitious schemes of 
self-agerandizement; but he has outlived his arts—his 
political juggling is at an end. 

‘The people of Georgia are no longer under the dicta- 
tion of Mr. Crawford. ‘lhe passport to honor and dis- 
tinction are real or supposed merit; intrinsic worth of 
character. ‘The people of Georgia do not at present be- 
lieve me to have been a federalist because I supported 
Andrew Jackson for the presidency in preference to Wil- 
liam H. Crawford. 

‘The copy of Crawford’s letter to Mr. Balch, which 
passed through my hands, was unexpectedly received 
by me, without any previous knowledge of its existence, 
I transmitted it to Mr. Calhoun, with the feelings and 
opinions I then entertained; and if 1 labored under some 
misapprehension in regard to the opinions of others, [ 
was not singular in that respect—nor do I feel that 
have any cause of shame for my feelings then expressed; 
they will continue to be creditable to me in the estima 
tion of every honorable man—although they were writ- 
ten without the slightest expectation of being laid before 
the public. 

Mr. Crawford is entirely mistaken ia regard to my 
hurable pretensions. I make no pretensions to the spirit 
of prophecy or extraordinary sagacily. 1 stand amongst 
the number whom Mr. Crawford reproaches with the 
epithet of tgnorance tor having sustained and supported 
gen. John Clark against the oppressions and persecu- 
tions of Mr. Crawtord and his co-workers, 1 have never 
submitted to the humiliation of setting up the political 
ereed of any man---as the unerring standard of ortho- 
doxy. Ihave amuch higher standard, the constitution 
of my country, in arriving at a true interpretation of 
which, | avail myselt of the lights of those patriots and 
statesmen who have sealed thew fidelity to their country 
by the tenor of their whole lives. 

lf f had supported Mr. Crawtord for the presidency, 
I have no doubt he would still have considered mea 
pure republican---but as I have some doubts upon the 
subject of his uniform republicauism, 1 will, in conclu 
sion, propound a few interrogatories to Mr. Crawford, 
to wit: 

Inst. Ist. Did you, or did vou not, draft and sanction 
the Augusta address in the year 1798, expressing *‘the 
most unlimited confidence in the firmness, justice and 
wisdom’? of the administration of John Adams, sen? If 
yea, what was your age at that time? 

Int. 2d. Was it not one of your first acts in the senate 
of the United States in the year 1807, !o vote against the 
embargo, recommended by Mr. Jefferson, to save our 
immense meresntile c#pital from the desolating sweep of 
ihe French decrees and British orders in couneidl? And 
wus not that measure then considered the touchstone of 
republicanism? And was notyour vote then and there 
recorded, with the federal minority, headed by ‘Timothy 
Pickering? 

Int. 3d. When Mr. Jefferson and the republican party 
determined to abandon the embargo, and prepare for 
more decisive measures, were you pot then opposed to 
its repeal? And do you not now think, that the em- 
bargo was. expedient in its incipient stage, when you 
voted against 1? And unwise in its continuance, when 
you voted for it? ey 

Int. 4th. Did you, or did you not, about this time, set 
your eye and affections upon the presidential chair; and 
commence your political courtship with the federalists?’ 

[nt. 5th. Did you not treat Mr. Madison’s messages 
proposing preparatory measures for war, snceringly- 
and «admonish the senate against measures preparatory to 
war? contending then that the embargo ought to have 
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been adhered to? And did you not afterwards, when 
the war became inevitable, pronounce it worse than ridi- 
culous, to think of supporting our commerce by a navy? 

Int. 6th. When the question of the late war came di- 
rect before congress (though you finally voted for the 
measure), was not your support cold, silent, inefficient, 
and equivocal, during the long and arduous struggle in 
the senate of the United States? And did you once raise 
your voice in its support? 

Int. 7th. Did you not soon after the war was declared, 
take refuge from responsibility and danger in a foreign 
court, and there remain in undistinguished and unprofit- 
able security, until the storm of war, danger, and respon- 
sibility, had subsided? 

{nt. 8th. Although you shrunk from the responsibiliiy 
of sustaining the war, were you not found soon after the 
return of peace, ambitiously aspiring by the most censur- 
able means, to that high office, which a grateful people 
had almost unanimously designated as the reward of the 
tong devoted services of Mr. Monroe? 

But lt forbear pursuing this subject further, and ask 
Mr. Crawford and his friends, what benefits has Georgia 
ever derived from the services of Mr. Crawford? What 
justice is there, in denoaneing every man, who has too 
much independence to yield obedience to the dictatorial 
mandates of an aristocratic few? 

WILSON LUMPKIN. 

Monroe, 29th August, 1831. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL DESHA. 
T’o the editor of the U. S. Telegraph. 
Gallatin, ( Te.) Aug 25, 1831. 

Gen. Green: My object in addressing you at this time, 
is to correct an error in my letter to you of the 20th of 
July last, and published in the Telegraph of the 9th of 
this month. 4 did not read said letter after writing it, 
or I certainly should have diseavered the mistake, which 
is, that major Eaton informed me in Jennessee, that as 
soon as he tieard of the death of Timberlake, he deter- 
mined to marry his widow, and communicated his in- 
tentions to gen, Jackson, who advisd him to do so. 
Now, I never had a conversation with major Eaton upon 
that subject in Tennessee, but it was in the conversa- 
tion we had in Washington the major informed me that 
when he was in Tennessee and heard of the death of 
Timberlake, he had communicated his intention of mar- 
rying his widow, to gen. Jackson, who was also in ‘Ten- 
nessee, who approved of and advised him to do so. 
‘This explanation you will please make in the Telegraph. 

{ have noticed in the Globe that the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun are charged with holding meetings during the 
last session of congress for the purpose of addressing 
the president to remove major Eaton, and says myself, 
with others named, will prove it. Now, sir, if the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun ever held meetings for that or 
any other purpose daring the last session of congress, I 
am not aware of it. I acknowledge that I was during 
the last session in company with judge White, Mr. 
Grundy, and col. Polk, of ‘Tennessee, judge Bibb, Mr. 
Wickliffe, and Mr. Daniel, of Kentucky, and general 
Uverton, of Lonisiana; all, as is well known, are warm, 
personal, and political friends of general Jackson. At 
this time LI cannot recollect how or at whose instance 
we met, but I am satisfied you have correctly stated, in 
the Telegraph of the 9th of August, the object of the 
meeting. Very respectfully, ROBERT DESHA, 





FASTING, HUMILIATION AND PRAYER! 
From the Charleston Mercury of Sept. 3. 

The tollowing letter from his excellency the governor, 
in relation to the resolutions adopted by several public 
meetings, requesting him to appoint a day of general hu- 
miliation and prayer to Almighty God, has been handed 
us for publication. It will be seen that his excellency, 
whilst he cordially approves and complies with the 
wishes of his fellow citizens on this interesting subject, 
has postpoved the period of this solemn religious ob- 
scrvance to October next. The reasons assigned for the 
postponement reflect much credit upon the delicacy and 
high sense of propriety for which that officer is distin- 
guished, and cannot fail to command the unqualified ap- 


Charleston, Aug. 25, 1831. 
Srr—lI have had the honor to receive your communi- 
cation as chairman of a public meeting of the state rights 
and free trade party of Beaufort district, enclosing the 
following resolution adopted by that meeting. 
Resotved, That, impressed with a deep sense of our 
entire dependence upon God, and the necessity of his 
aid and guidance in all things, the governor be requested 
to appoint Friday, the 9th of September next, as a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer to God, that he will 
direct us to the means most pleasing in his sight, of re- 
moving the national oppression under which we suffer, 
and of producing harmony and unanimity of sentiment 
in the state. 
As this resolution has been adopted by those whom 
you represent, and whom I so highly respect, and by 
several other meetings of my fellow citizens, | will very 
cheerfully comply with their wishes. As, however, 
the 9th of September is too early a period to allow a 
Sufficient dissemination of my proclamation through all 
parts of the state, I shall take the liberty of designating 
some convenient day in October next, for the proposed 
religious ceremony. ‘There are, moreover, some ob- 
jections tomy naming so early a day as the 9th of Sep- 
tember of a local character affecting this city, which in- 
duce me to postpone, for the present, the issuing my 
proclamation. This community is now engaged in an 
ardent and excited canvass for the corporate election, 
and if a direction of the public mind were now given to 
this topic, it might, (however unjustly), subject the pro- 
ceedings to an imputation of being designed to party 
purposes. I trust moreover that a postponement of my 
proclamation for a few weeks, msy enable me, at the 
close of the season, to add to our ‘fasting, numiliation 
and prayer,’”’? a thansgiving for ihe health with which 
the Almighty has been pleased to bless our homes, and 
for the abundance which he has bestowed on our har- 
vest. 
i have the honor to be, dear sir, with great esteem, 
very respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t, 
JAMES HAMILTON, jun. 
Dr. Thos. E. Screven, chairman of the late meet- 
ing of the state rights und free trade party of 
Beaufort district. 
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OP We think that hardly ever before had we so much 
matter waiting an insertion—-a good deal of which has 
been prepared with much labor and care. We shall 
make Jideral efforts to reduce its quantity and keep pace 
with events. We are threatened with several long 
articles on the already voluminous controversy, of all 
which we intend to preserve a full account. It will be 
curiously interesting to call-up these things hereafter, 
when ‘ ‘existing circumstances’’ and “malign influences,” 
shall have ceased to operate on the judgments of men. 


sc With considerable labor, we have noticed the 
chief points in the great mass of foreign articles re- 
ceived by late arrivals. It seems that a general war 
in Europe may not be expected—-at present, and we are 
glad of it; not only for the sake of Europe, but because 
of our own country—-whose approaches to solid, sub- 
stantial independence we do not wish retarded by arti- 
ficial and temporary excitements, resting upon events 
over which we have no sort of control. 


-—o— * 


§(_ > The general convention of agriculturalists, me- 
chanics and manufacturers of the United States, pro- 
posed to be held at New York on the second Wednes- 
day of October next, has been postponed, (by order of 
the committee appointed to call it) until the twenty- 
sixth day of October next--when, it is hoped, that the 
friends of home trade, in every state, will be represent- 
ed. In the mean time, perhaps, the Philadelphia con- 
vention will condescend to tell us what /ree trade is, and 
where it may be found; both which it is highly import- 
ant should be discovered! Indeed, we think it obliga- 
tory on the ‘‘free trade”’ gentlemen to find out these se- 
cret things, which so many think are only “‘matiers of 





probation of the people. 





moonshine.’’ 
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Eaton. The bearer of this answer attended several 
umes, both on Friday and Saturday, at the place of ap- 
poeee but without meeting you, in consequence, as 

now understand, of your confinement at home trom in- 
disposition, On Saturday, he was met at the place of ap- 
pointment by another friend of major Eaton, with autho- 
rity to receive the communication in your place; which, 
after being opened and read, was forthwith returned to 
Mr. Berrien, wh a verbal intimation that maj. Eaton 
would not receive it. 

This seems to cluse the door to all correspondence 
between the parties, and of course to any communication 
in reference to the original demand upon Mr. Berrien, 
between third persons, acting in their behalf. In Mr. 
Gerricu’s proffered answer to major Eaton, be has taken 
his ground, and upon that, under existing cireumstances, 
he must stand as firm and immoveable as he would upon 
any other that he might have elected. Aticr the indig- 
nity of having the answer, which he had devised, thrown 
back upon his hands as unworthy of reply, without the 
slightest explanation how or why it was deemed inad- 
missible zn limine, he cannot submit to the task of gra- 
duating new answers by an imaginary scale, tll he may 
chance tu have descended to soine supposed degree of 
admissible answer, | was myself wholly unapprised of 
this unhappy affair, Gil it was communicated to me this 
morning; when I engaged, in case you should take any 
further ageney in the matter, to explain to you individu- 
ally as a gentieman, what guarded respect to the original 
wedium of communication between the parties, Mr. B. 
bad observed im all that had been transacted during your 
absence, and bow cowpletely all direct and authorised 
wtervention bad been cut off, and the affair remitted to 
the discretion of mere parties. Such was the begiuning, 
and such was the end of my preseut commission. 

Copy of my answer to the foregoing letter, dated 
Washington, 2d August, 1831. 

DEAR GENERAL: From your note of this morning, it 
appears that the matter, so far as you are concerned, as 
the friend of Mr. Berrien, is terminated—as the friend 
of major Eaton, | can, therefore, hold no further corres- 
pondence with you, Lam, dear sir, yours very truly 

ALEXANDER HONTER, 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington, Sept. 15, 185). 

GENTLEMEN: The misrepresentstions contained in the 
article under the signature of John H. Eaton, published 
in the Globe of this morning, will require correction. 
For the purpose of duing this, so far as Lam concerned, 
1 will, with your permission, shortly avail myself ot the 
use of your columns. You will oblige me, in the mean 
time, by giving publicity to this note. 1b am, very re- 
spectfully, geullemen, your obedient servant, 

JOHN McPHERSON BERRIEN, 

To Messrs. Gales & Seuton, 





A LETTER FROM MR, LUMPKIN. 
From the “Iederal Union,” ( Georgia. ) 

BCP Those editors who have published Mr. Craw- 
Fanp’s address to the citizens of the United States are 
requested to publish the foliowing strictures on that ad- 
dress and its author. 

Messrs. Editors: In the Georgia Journal of the 25th 
instant, | have read an address “To the citizens of the 
United States,” signed ““Wm. Hl. Crawford,” in which 
the author has used my name in rather an untriendly and 
uncourteous manner, more so, 1 presume, than he would 
have done at a calm and lucid moment. 

Were the publication limited in its cirenlation to the 
people of Georgia, where Mr. Crawford and myscli ave 
both fully known, f should not deem it necessary to pay 
the slightest attention to his denunciations, Lut the 
standing which Mr. Crawford once had in the United 
States may mislead some portion. of the reading public, 

‘To the whole of his disparaging charges, 1 give the 
most unqualified denial. ile knows them to be false, 
He knows that Ihave been an undeviating republican, 
throughout my whole life. He knows that L am no ‘Siurn 
cout.” He knows my firmness and independence, from 
mortified experience. lle knows that, although in my 
youth 1 supported him for various minor offices, l aban- 
doned him vgainst my own popular interest, and coutwary 











to the wishes of many of my personal friends—when [ 
belicved that the interest of my country required me to 
do so. He knows that my intimate knowledge of his 
politcal course convinced me that he was utterly unwor- 
thy of that public confidence to which he aspired. 

Because in my youth | had supported Mr. Crawford 
fora seat in the legislature, and other offices, and when 
he aspired to the presidency of the United States [ pre- 
ferred Andrew Jackson, Mr. Crawford accuses me of » 
want of republicapism—of political apostacy, of making 
a somerset, &c. ‘Time has deen in Georgia, when Mr. 
Craw ford had the combined means and art to make the 
majority of the people believe that republicanism con- 
sisted in supporting him in all his ambitious schemes of 
self-agerandizement; but he has outlived his arts—his 
political juggling is at an end. 

‘The people of Georgia are no longer under the dicta- 
tion of Mr, Crawford. ‘lhe passport to honor and dis- 
tinction are real or supposed merit; intrinsic worth of 
character, ‘The people of Georgia do not at present be- 
lieve me to have been a federalist because I supported 
Andrew Jackson for the presidency in preference to Wil- 
liam H. Crawford. 

‘The copy of Crawford’s letter to Mr. Balch, which 
passed through my hands, was unexpectedly received 
by me, without any previous knowledge of its existence, 
I transmitted it to Mr. Calhoun, with the feelings and 
opinions I then entertained; and if 1 labored under some 
misapprehension in regard to the opinions of others, [ 
was not singular in that respect—nor do I feel that I 
have any cause of shame for my feelings then expressed; 
they will continue to be creditable to me in the estimas 
tion of every honorable man—although they were writ- 
ten without the slightest expectation of being laid before 
the public. 

Mr. Crawford is entirely mistaken ia regard to my 
humble pretensions, I make no pretensions to the spirit 
of prophecy or extraordinary sagacity. | stand amongst 
the number whom Mr. Crawtord reproaches with the 
epithet of tgnoraunce tor having sustainet? and supported 
gen. John Clark against the oppressions and persecu- 
tions of Mr. Crawtord and his co-workers. 1 have never 
submitted to the humiliation of setting up the political 
creed of any man---as the unerring standard of ortho- 
doxy. Ihave amuch higher standard, the constitution 
of my country, in arriving at a true interpretation of 
which, | avail myselt of the lights of those patriots and 
statesmen who have sealed thew fidelity to their country 
by the tenor of their whole lives. 

lf f had supported Mr, Crawtord for the presidency, 
I have no doubt he would still have cousidered me a 
pure republican---but as 1 have some doubts upon the 
subject of his uniform republicanism, 1 will, in conclu 
sion, propound a few interrogatories to Mr. Crawford, 
to wit: 

Inst. Ist. Did you, or did you not, draft and sanction 
the Augusta address in the year 1798, expressing *‘the 
most unlimited confidence in the firmness, justice and 
wisdom” of the administration of John Adams, sen? If 
yea, what was your age at that time? 

Int. 2d. Was it not one of your first acts in the senate 
of the United States in the year 1807, 10 vote against the 
embargo, recommended by Mr. Jefferson, to save our 
immense mereantile c#pital from the desolating sweep of 
the French decrees and British orders in couneidl? And 
was not that measure then considered the touchstone of 
republicanism? And was notyour vote then and there 
recorded, with the federal minority, headed by ‘Timothy 
Pickering? 

lut. 3d. When Mr. Jefferson and the republican party 
determined to abandon the embargo, and prepare for 
more decisive measures, were you not then opposed to 
its repeal? And do you not now think, that the em- 
bargo was. expedient in its incipient stage, when you 
voted against i? And unwise in its continuance, when 
you voted for it? arse 

Int. 4th. Did you, or did you not, about this time, set 
your eye and affections upon the presidential chair; and 
commence your political courtship with the federalists? 

Int. 5th. Did you not treat Mr. Madison’s messages 
proposing preparatory measures for war, sneerimgly- 
and admonish the senate against measures preparatory to 
war? contending then that the embargo ought to have 
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been adhered to? And did you not afterwards, when 
the war became inevitable, pronounce it worse than ridi- 
culous, to think of supporting our commerce by a navy? 

Int. 6th. When the question of the late war came di- 
rect before congress (though you finally voted for the 
measure), was not your support cold, silent, inefficient, 
and equivocal, during the long and arduous struggle in 
the senate of the United States? And did you once raise 
your voice in its support? 

Int. 7th. Did you not soon after the war was declared, 
take refuge from responsibility and danger in a foreign 
court, and there remain in undistinguished and unprofit- 
able security, until the storm of war, danger, and respon- 
sibility, had subsided? 

{nt. 8th. Although you shrunk from the responsibility 
of sustaming the war, were you not found soon after the 
return of peace, ambitiously aspiring by the most censur- 
able means, to that high office, which a grateful people 
had almost unanimously designated as the reward of the 
tong devoted services of Mr. Monroe? 

Butt forbear pursuing this subject further, and ask 
Mr. Crawford and his friends, what benefits has Georgia 
ever derived from the services of Mr. Crawford? What 
justice is there, in denouneing every man, who has too 
much independence to yield obedience to the dictatorial 
mandates of an aristocratic few? 

WILSON LUMPKIN. 

Monroe, 29th August, 1831. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL DESHA. 
T'o the editor of the U. S. Telegraph. 
Gallatin, ( Te.) Aug 25, 1831. 

Gen. Green: My object in addressing you at this time, 
is to correct an error in my letter to you of the 20th of 
July last, and published in the Telegraph of the 9th of 
this month. 14 did not read said letter after writing it, 
or I certainly should have discovered the mistake, which 
is, that major Eaton informed me in Tennessee, that as 
soon as he heard of the death of Timberlake, he deter- 
mined to marry his widow, and communicated his in- 
tentions to gen. Jackson, who advisd him to do so. 
Now, I never had a conversation with major Eaton upon 
that subject in Tennessee, but it was in the conversa- 
tion we had in Washington the major informed me that 
when he was in Tennessee and heard of the death of 
‘Timberlake, he had communicated his intention of mar- 
rying his widow, to gen. Jackson, who was also in Ten- 
nessee, who approved of and advised him to do so. 
‘This explanation you will please make in the Telegraph. 

{ have noticed in the Globe that the friends of Mr. 
Calhoun are charged with holding meetings during the 
last session of congress for the purpose of addressing 
the president to remove major Eaton, and says myself, 
with others named, will prove it. Now, sir, if the 
friends of Mr. Calhoun ever held meetings for that or 
any other purpose during the Ixst session of congress, I 
am not aware of it. I acknowledge that I was during 
the last session in company with judge White, Mr. 
Grundy, and col. Polk, of Tennessee, judge Bibb, Mr. 
Wickliffe, and Mr. Daniel, of Kentucky, and general 
Overton, of Louisiana; all, as is well known, are warm, 
personal, and political friends of general Jackson. At 
iliis time 1 cannot recollect how or at whose instance 
we met, but I am satisfied you have correctly stated, in 
the Telegraph of the 9th of August, the object of the 
meeting. Very respectfully, ROBERT DESHA. 





FASTING, HUMILIATION AND PRAYER! 
From the Charleston Mercury of Sept. 3. 

The following letter from his excellency the governor, 
in relation to the resolutions adopted by several public 
meetings, requesting him to appoint a day of general hu- 
miliation and prayer to Almighty God, has been handed 
us for publiegtion. It will be seen that his excellency, 
whilst he cordially approves and complies with the 
wishes of his fellow citizens on this interesting subject, 
has postpoved the period of this solemn religious ob- 
scrvance to October next. The reasons assigned for the 
postponement reflect much credit upon the delicacy and 
high sense of propriety for which that officer is distin- 
guished, and cannot fail to command the unqualified ap- 


Charleston, Aug. 25, 1831. 
Sir—lI have had the honor to receive your communi- 
cation as chairman of a public meeting of the state rights 
and free trade party of Beaufort district, enclosing the 
following resolution adopted by that meeting. 
Resolved, That, impressed with a deep sense of our 
entire dependence upon God, and the necessity of his 
aid and guidance in all things, the governor be requested 
to appoint Friday, the 9th of September next, as a day 
of fasting, humiliation and prayer to God, that he will 
direct us to the means most pleasing in his sight, of re- 
moving the national oppression under which we suffer, 
and of producing harmony and unanimity of sentiment 
in the state. 
As this resolution has been adopted by those whom 
you represent, and whom I so highly respect, and by 
several other meetings of my fellow citizens, I will very 
cheerfully comply with their wishes. As, however, 
the 9th of September is too early a period to allow a 
Sufficient dissemination of my proclamation through all 
parts of the state, I shall take the liberty of designating 
some convenient day in October next, for the proposed 
religious ceremony. ‘There are, moreover, some ob- 
jections tomy naming so early a day as the 9th of Sep- 
tember of a local character affeeting this city, which in- 
duce me to postpone, for the present, the issuing my 
proclamation. This community is now engaged in an 
ardent and excited canvass for the corporate election, 
and if a direction of the public mind were now given to 
this topic, it might, (however unjustly), subject the pro- 
ceedings to an imputation of being designed to party 
purposes. I trust moreover that a postponement of my 
proclamation for afew weeks, msy enable me, at the 
close of the season, to add to our ‘fasting, numiliation 
and prayer,’’? a thansgiving for ihe health with which 
the Almiglity has been pleased to bless our homes, and 
for the abundance which he has bestowed on our har- 
vest. 
i have the honor to be, dear sir, with great esteem, 
very respectfully, your ob’t. serv’t, 
JAMES HAMILTON, jun. 
Dr. Thos. E. Screven, chairman of the late meet- 
ing of the state rights und free trade party of 
Beaufort district. 





—_—- 





CP We think that hardly ever before had we so much 
matter waiting an insertion—-a good deal of which has 
been prepared with much labor and care. We shall 
make lideral efforts to reduce its quantity and keep pace 
with events. We are threatened with several long 
articles on the already voluminous controversy, of all 
which we intend to preserve a full account. It will be 
curiously interesting to call-up these things hereafter, 
when ‘ ‘existing circumstances’ and “malign influences,” 
shall have ceased to operate on the judgments of men. 


SC 7” With considerable labor, we have noticed the 
chief points in the great mass of foreign articles re- 
ceived by late arrivals. It seems that a general war 
in Furope may not be expected—-at present, and we are 
glad of it; not only for the sake of Europe, but because 
of our own country—-whose approaches to solid, sub- 
stantial independence we do not wish retarded by arti- 
ficial and temporary excitements, resting upon events 
over which we have no sort of control. 


—_—_—— * 


§(C > The general convention of agriculturalists, me- 
chanics and manufacturers of the United States, pro- 
posed to be held at New York on the second Wednes- 
day of October next, has been postponed, (by order of 
the committee appointed to call it) until the twenty- 





sixth day of October next-—when, it is hoped, that the 
friends of home trade, in every state, will be represent- 
ed. In the mean time, perhaps, the Philadelphia con- 
vention will condescend to tell us what free trade is, and 
where it may be found; both which it is highly import- 
ant should be discovered! Indeed, we think it obliga- 
tory on the ‘‘free trade” gentlemen to find out these se- 
cret things, which so many think are only “matters of 





probation of the people. 





moonshine.’’ 
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gC We propose the following as the first resolution 
to be offered at the Philadelphia convention — 

Whereas it is clearly unconstitutional and certainly 
wnjust and wicked, to protect the pursuit of any one 
class of persons in the United States, at the cost of all 
the other classes— 

“Ftesolved, that the squadrons of vessels of war sta- 
tioned in the Mediterranean and West India seas, and 
in the South Atlantic and Pacific oceans, be instantly 
withdrawn—and that the whole navy, built and support- 
ed for the protection of commerce, at the cost of one 
or two hundred millions of dollars, be—TOMAHAWKED, 
forth with —that trade may “regulate itself!”’ 





The ‘*New York American Advocate” gallantly 
battles on the side of the industry of the people of the 
United States, and will accomplish a great service in 
favor of the ‘‘American System;”? which has covered 
our hill-tops with sheep, and caused the vallies to re- 
sound with the Lusy hum of prosperous industry—the 
producer and consumer being placed side by side, and 
uniting their voices in some new fane to render thanks 
for benefits conferred by the Author of all good, in con- 
sequence of new means of comfort afforded, and new in- 
ducements to a virtuous life, extended to the whole la- 
boring population. 





The general report of the condition of the bank 
of the United States, shall have a place as soon as we 
can make room for it—being a paper of much import- 
ance to the government and people, in a just considera- 
tion ot the state of the country. 





CPA curiosity has been placed in our hands. It is 
the envelope of twenty-four copies of major Eaton’s re- 
ply—all which were thought to weigh about three 
pounds, forwarded to a gentleman of this city, and 
JSranked at Washington. 





A “FREE TRADE”? MEETING, to send delegates to the 
Philadelphia convention, was pompously called at New 
Orleans, and many people met—but no one appearing to 
“open the business”—the people returned to their 
homes—being indisposed to ‘‘nullification.” 





Woot. The New York Advocate of the 12th inst. 
contained various advertise ments offering for sale 131,000 
lbs. and also about 500 bales of wool--chiefly American. 





Grarn on FLouR for the English market, we presume, 
will not be in demand. All accounts agree in stating 
that the harvest in England would be very abundant. 
The crops were chiefly secured, and the weather was 
aincommonly fine... Some of the new wheat had already 
been in market, and was sold for 8s. per bushel. 

Movements! Mr. Livingston, secretary of state, ar- 
rived at Washington from New York, on‘Vhuesday last— 
and Mr. Woodbury, secretary of the navy, has also re- 
turned, with his lady. Mrs. Livingston was expect- 
ed. Mr.and Mrs. Donelson, (who reached Washington 
afew days since), lett Baltimore on ‘Tuesday morning, 
in company with Mrs. McLane, lady of the secretary of 
the treasury, for Philadelphia. Mr, and Mrs. Eston 
have departed for Tennessee, as announced in the 
“Globe.?* The “Telegraph” of Tuesday says, that no 
civilities had been exchanged between Mrs. McLane and 
Mrs. Eaton, during the late stay of the former at Wash- 
ington: and that the families of the other secretaries 
were not expected to arrive until the departure of Mrs, 
Eaton was finally settled; adding some remarks which 
we shall notcopy. The same paper intimates that Mr. 
Eaton proceeds to Nashville, expecting a seat in the sen- 
ate; but Mr. White’s time will not expire until March 
1833, nor Mr. Grundy’s until 1835. ; | 

It is rarely that we have had a paragraph in which the 
names of ladies were so prominent—but it seemed use- 
ful to the public information that they should be men- 


tioned. 





*We learn that Mr. and Mrs. Eaton have proceeded 


| Evrcrrons. ‘The college recently elected in Mary- 
land, to elect a senate of the state for the ensuing five 
years, met at Annapolis on Monday last, and, havin 
appointed Joseph Kent, (late governor of the state) pre- 
sident, proceeded to business—and on Tuesday elected 
the tollowing gentlemen-— 

From the Western shore-—John G, Chapman, of 
Charles; Dennis Claude, of Annapolis; Benjamin S. 
Forrest, of Montgomery; Charles F. Mayer, of Balti- 
more: James Montgomery, of Harford; B. 8S. Pigman, 
of Alleghany; Thomas P,. Sappington, of Frederick; 
Octavius C. Taney, of Calvert, and Wm. F. Wootten, 
of Prince George’s--and from the Eustern shore, Lit- 
tleton P. Dennis, of Somerset; Thomas Emory, of 
Queen Ann’s; William Hughilett, of Talbot; Samuel G. 
Osborne, of Kent; Henry Page, of Dorchester; and 
George Reed, of Caroline. Total 15, All “national 
republicans. ” 

_ There we;e tive candidates for the office of governor of 

| Mississippi, and the following is given as the state of the 
votes, officially ascertained from all the counties but one, 
which will not materially affect the result, viz:—Scott 
3,945, Runnels 3,711, Lynch 2,871, Harris 1,452, Gor- 
don 493. Colonel Abraham M. Scott is therefore duly 
elected, by a small majority, over his most prominent 
competitor, H. G. Runnels. 

For the lieutenant governor, the votes were, in all the 
counties but three, Fountain Winston 6,427, John H. 
Norton 4,275, The former is certainly elected. 

The elections for governor, &c. have just taken place 
in Vermont. The returns are not complete—but so far, 
Mr. Palmer, (anti-masonic), had 12,168 votes for gov- 
ernor, Mr. Allen, (nat. rep.) 11,250,and Mr. Meech 
(Jackson), 5,328, ‘*No choice” has been made of a 
member of congress in place of Mr. Mallary--but Mr. 
Slade, (anti-masonic) had a large plurality. 

Mr. Smith, the Jackson candidate, has been re-elect- 
ed governor of Maine. Particulars herealter, 








Tue sours. By storms and floods and murders— 
and many real or apprehended insurrectionary move- 
ments among the slaves, our fellow citizens of the south 
have greatly suffered, and claim our most earnest sym- 
pathy for what they have yet to endure. We heartily 
feel with them; and regret to learn that a paper called 
the **Liberator,”’ published at Boston by Mr. Garrison, 
who had atemporary residence in Baltimore, has been 
widely spread among the people of color, for the seem- 
ing purpose of provoking insurrection and massacre.* 
We hold nocommunion with such proceedings,— though 
religicusly opposed to slavery; and, while our first con- 
sideration would naturally be the preservation of the 
whites—the second, the welfare of the blacks themselves, 
is almost equally a matter of imperative importance. 
A sudden emancipation, either by force or through prin- 
ciple, would be a calamity that must desolate the south, 
and cause a terrific destruction of both masters and 
slaves! Noone of a sane mind; we suppose, can enter- 
tain such a project, unless reckless of misery and bloods 





*There is, perhaps, no law which can reach such pro- 
ceedings in any of the states north of the Susquehannah 
—but an exertion of pudlic opinion may correct this 
publication in Boston; and it is certain that the inhabi- 
tants of that enlightened city have no participation in 
such outrageous doings. We understand that some 
(how many we know not), copies of the **Liberator” are 
transmitted “gratis.”? ‘here is much safety in the in- 
telligence of many of the free persons of cvlor. They 
have their little properties—business and personal at- 
tachments, and many are honest and worthy people; and 
all such know the folly, or rather madness, of any at- 
tempt to advance themselves, by force; that momentary 
suecess would inevitably be followed by a general exter- 
mination or fearful addition to the privations and hard- 
ships now encountered by persons of color. Another 
affair like that at Southampton, we trust, will not take 
place—tor, for each like murders committed, an hundred 
lives of, perhaps, generally innocent persons, wi!l be 
offered a sacrifice to revenge. The power is with the 
whites, and that they will aduse it, under such circum- 














no further than this city, (Baltimore), because of the | 
indisposition of the latter. 


stances, must be expected. 
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The storm, with its damages in Louisiana, has already 
been noticed—the loss was exceedingly heavy, though 
less than at first apprehended. ‘The growing crops of 
corn, cane and cotton were much injured; and the ‘‘rot” 
of the latter, because of long continued rain, will be seri- 
ously felt in Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, &c, 
and wg now see that the caterpillar has commenced his 
depredations in South Carolina. The crops of some of 
the planters, it is said, will be wholly lost by the my- 
riads of this insect which prey upon them. 

The losses by the floods are enormous. It is suppos- 
ed that the damages sustained by the rise of the Savannah 
river, only, will amount to two millions and an halt of 
dollars! ‘Lhe desolation on other streams have been 
proportionally great; and, to the loss or damage of the 
cotton and corn crops, that of rice is to be added, by the 
overflows, and on account of mud and sand deposited. 

But this is notall. A dreadful sickness prevails, in 
many places, probably because of the excessive wetness 
of the season, and extraordinary product of vegetable 
matter. The low country, in all parts of the United 
States, is now unhealthy. 

SERVILE INSURRECTIONS, Kc.’ We have great plea- 
sure in saying that the report of the destruction of Wil- 
mington, N. C, by the negroes, was altogether erroneous, 
though apprehended at Raleigh when the account came 
away. Excessive agitation prevailed in that city—the 
men were under arms, and the women and children 
half-distracted by their fears; and thus it was in several 
parts of North Carolina, and the people hastily prepared 
themselves to encounter reported armies of slaves! 
Certain suspicious movements took place in some of the 
counties—and ferror exaggerated every thing. Martial 
law was proclaimed at Wilmington and other places— 
various conspiracies are supposed to have been discover- 
ed, and a considerable number of blacks have been ar- 
rested. Duplin, Sampson, Wayne, New Hanover, Jones 
and Lenoir counties, would seem to have been the seats 
ot “organized” conspirators! Reports of murders were 
numerous—17_ families, (it was positively said), being 
massacred in Jones county! The women were much 
agitated, and a fearful looking to events, with a greedi- 
ness to hear tales of horror, (as is always the case under 
such circumstances), seized the men; but alter all, it 
does not appear that the slaves committed any excesses 
—that any person was murdered; but the unhappy be- 
lief that a general rising of the blacks was planned, must 
long keep the people ina very embarrassing and dis- 
tressed condition. Business was beginning to resume its 
wonted course, but the white people, every where, rest- 
ed on their arms, Every free negro at Raleigh had 
been arrested and examined—-and some were ordered 
to leave the city, because they could not give a good ac- 
count of their mode of subsistence: but it has not yet 
been stated, we think, that any free negro, either in 
Virginia or North Carolina, has been found guilty of a 
participation in the outrages contemplated or committed, 
This, surely, is much to the eredit of this class of persons, 
A company of U. S. troops from fortress Monroe had 
arrived at Newbern, to protect that place and its neigh- 
borhood. 

The trials, because of the late insurrection in Virgi- 
nia, were yet going on—12 or 15 have been executed, 
some sentenced to transportation, and a few recom- 
mended to mercy, and about 30 yet remained for ex- 
amination. No appearance of concert among these had 
manifested itself. The negro confined in Baltimore 
jail, was not “gen. Nat,’? as reported—but charged 
with horse stealing and sent to Washington. The gov. 
of Virginia has offered areward of $500 for Nat. ‘The 
actual number of white persons slaughtered in Southamp- 
ton is 55—chiefly women and children, and in the most 
fiend-like manner. Much alarm had existed in several 
other counties of Virginia, and many negroes had been 
arrested. There were eight convictions in Sussex. ‘The 
white people had very generally armed themselves, and 
many volunteer companies have been formed. 

We earnestly sympathize with our fellow citizens in 
their agitations, as well as because of their actual suffer- 
ings. The general cry now is,*‘something must be 
done!”? What can be done? Much might have been 
effected by the colonization society, and may be, if those 


most interested shall heartily take up the subject—re- 
leased from their newly-formed constitutional scruples, 
and willing to make some personal sacrifices to the ge- 
neral safety and the public peace. Years, perhaps, 
must pass away before the people in the lower country 
of the south will feel that same confidence in the securi- 
ty of their wives and little ones, which they lately en- 
tertained; every idle rumor—every movement among 
the slaves, however harmless in itself, will embarrass 
and distress them,---and ‘‘something must be done.” 
Yet the brig Criterion, which lately sailed trom Norfolk 
for Liberia, carried out only 46 emigrants. The lives 
of many very valuable and much esteemed persons of 
color have been sacrificed to the climate, or rather, pre- 
sent condition of the colony---so were thousands of 
lives sacrificed in the first settlements of the United 
States---and so it is in the building up of almost every new 
colony---chiefly caused, perhaps, by the want of those 
meuns of subsistence and comfort which peculiar circum- 
stances demand. The present inhabitants of Liberia en- 
joy good health, and are prosperous; and as better accom- 
modations are provided for new-comers, the mortality 
among them will decline. A comparatively small sum 
of money appropriated to the improvement ot the neigh- 
boring country, such as the draining or filling up of low 

places, might do for Monrevia what such things have 
done for Baltimore—onee regarded as among the most 
unhealthy piaces in the union. Let the way be prepared, 
that humane owners of slaves shall not feel themselves 
checked in manumitting them, that they may have a 
country and a home,---and become men. Enough, un- 
der favorable circumstances, might be removed for a 
few successive years---if young females were encourag- 
ed to go,---to keep the whole colored population in 
check. ‘The means of the government and people are 
surely equal to this, and the change would be so gradual 

that its effects would hardly be felt, consisting chiefly in 

the advance of the whites, and the greater spread and 

more liberal emancipation of the blacks; which latter 
has a strong tendency to diminish their number, or, at 
least, to prevent its increase. Some hard cases might 

grow out of this operation---but the present awful and 

severe domestic trade in slaves would be reduced in its 
amount, and the good far overbalance the evil attendant 

on the project. We cannot consent to any proceeding 

which shall inflict additional oppressions on the people 

of color---but late events will ran into many new seve~ 

rities, unless some plan is devised to quiet the appre- 

hensions of the whites. Regarding this subject as highly 

important, we intend to revive certain remarks that we 

made upon it twelve years ago, and discuss it at some 

length. We have reached a period when “something 

must be done;” as well to give security to the white 

population, as prevent the imposition of new hardships 
on colored persons. 





HIGH-PRESSURE STATEMENT. The strange appear- 
ance of certain things presented in the article inserted 
below, induced me to examine the figures and investigate 
the facts set forth—and, though much used to such an- 
ti-tariff doings, there is a weakness and wilfulness of 
misrepresentation in them, that really surprized me—for 
the most powerful exertion of charity cannot admit these 
things to be mistakes. It is manifest that a deliberate 
intention existed to abuse the public mind, ‘The state- 
ment is false even in its arithmetic, false in several other 
respects, and is any thing but an honest and fair exhibit 
of the operation of the tariff laws—and yet this paper 
has had a free and wide circulation through the English, 
or anti-tariff, press in the United States, being offered 
as “confirmation strong as proofs from holy writ,” of 
the rank injustice of our protecting laws; when, in truth, 
it is one of the best and most conclusive evidences of the 
benefit of the “American System” that we have latterly 
met with, as we shall speedily shew. Well may we ex- 
claim 

r **O, that mine enemy had written a book!” 

But—like the ‘*New York Courier’” * Albany Argus” 
and “New Hampshire Patriot,” the anti-tariff press never 
stops to acknowledge or excuse a detected falsehood! 
The old saying of CopBeTT is closely kept in mind— 
that **a lie, [a “wholehog” lie] ts just as good asa 





truth, if well told, and firmly persevered in.” 
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McDuffie has been heard from, and that he will ai- 
tend at the next term of the district court of the United 
States to argue the case on the custom house bond, No 
auswer has yet been received from Mr. Tazewell. [I 


of the law, deelines an interest in this case. } 
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From the Charleston Commercial Advertiser. 

The public have heard a good deal, in a variety of 
ways, touching a custom house bond, upon which pay- 
ment had been refused, in order, by this means, to test 
the constitutionality of the tariff dutics, by an appeal to 
the courts. A writer, who signs himself ‘‘Civis,”’ has 
enlightened us somewhat upon the subject; and facts, so 
far as they go, have now taken the place of rumor, It 
appears that Messrs. E. Holmes, and Alexander 
Mazyck, both members of the Charleston bar, and not 
merchants, as erroneously reported elsewhere, through 
the agency, however, of a local mercantile house, im- 
ported a bale of blue plains, by the invoice of which, it 
appears, according to Civis, that the duty on these plains 
is prohibitory, and consequently, that no revenue can be 
raised upon their import, the loss being such that they 
cannot be imported, It will also be seen, that, with a 
mederate duty of 15 per cent. they would have yielded 
haces profit sufficient to induce merchants to import 
them. 

The following detail of the subject, is afforded by the 
same writer: 
Cost of one bale blue York- 

shire plains (29 in. wide) 

measuring 5705 yards at 

2s. 6d. 612. 168. 1d. 
Charges in England, viz. com- 

mission, porterage, ship- 

ping charges, &c. .. 2 





—_. 


And the first cost is $361 92—mnot $507 96, as stated: 

The stuf contained in the latter part of the grand caj- 
culation is of no manner of importance. The cloth, it 
seems, was sold at its**market value” —mind §{_ > “mMan- 
KET VALUE,’ or 68 cents per yard. Now, the real cost 
in Charleston, the statement being true in the quality 
and cost of the cloth, was at the rate of 654 cents a yard, 
WITHOUT DUTY, and would have yielded the importer 
only 44 cents per yard profit, or no more than about 
seven per cent. advance,t though the cloth had been 
smuggled, without risk or charge on account of sucha 
proceeding! Jsn’t i¢ a shame that such a statement 
should be laid before the public? But whatis the re- 
sult? Why—thai the DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE of such 
goods has so reduced the “MARKET PRICE,” that the fo- 
reign article cannot be imported, and yield a reasonable 
profit, FREE oF DUTY. For surely, 44 cents advance, on 
634 cents vested in England, cannot be thought a fair 
profit on the importation. 

Again—there is no merchanti—no man of business, 
that would have made such an importation, the square 
yard duty forbidding it. These always import goods at 
a minimum, or alittle below one. What American would 
be fool enough—long-eared enough, to export flour to 
England, when, though the price of wheat there is 50s. 
per quarter, equal to more than 125 cents for our bushel, 
(exchange included), the duty is 44s. 8d. per quarter, 
equal to $5 98 ona barrel of flour? Such is the British 








Cost in Liverpool 651. 1s. 3d, 4-6-$289 16 
Exchange on England, 5 per cent. prem. 14 46 
interest on cost, $1 34, freight, $3, 4 34 





Cost in Charleston exclusive of duty 

Duty, calculated on the cost at the port of ex- 
portation, viz. 50 2-3 cents per running yard, 
or 63 cents per square yard; but costing over 
50 cents per square yard, it is reckoned, 
agreeably to the present tariff, to have cost 
$1 per square yard, and paysa duty of 45 
per cent, on this valuation-—thus 5705 yards, 
29 inches wide, equal to 4594 square yards, 
at $1 per yard, $459 50; 45 per cent, 
thereon, 


$307 96 


206 78 





Total cost, equal to about 90 ets. per yard, 

Cost of running yard, exclusive of duty, about 
54 cents; duty per running yard, 36 per cent. 
equal to 67 per cent. on the cost including all 
charges, Or 71 per cent. on the cost at the 
port of exportation. 

The foregoing was sold in Charleston at its 
market value, viz. 5705 yards at 68 cents 
Loss sustained 


514 74 


587 96 
126 80 





$514 74 

For the payment of these duties, three several bonds 
were given—suit has been brought upon them by the 
district attorney, and the case will be adjudicated in Sep- 


tember next, when the federal court is in session, We 
shall then know all.} 


— 


Now, in the first place, 5704 yards of cloth, at 2s. 6d. 
is £71 68. Sd.—not £61 16s. Id. and the exchange on 
F.ngland has long been eight per cent. (or more) premi- 
um, not five. (It is now fen. | 

Then £71 6 3 cost of cloth 
3 5 2 charges 





74 1i 5 is equal to $331 10 

Eight percent. premium 26 48 
Interest, as stated 4 34 
361 92 





tlhe Charleston Mercury says—We learn that Mr. 


since appears that Mr. T. having declined the practice 


duty. Itis far more severe than our duty on cloths, 
even in this case MADE-UP to ‘astonish the natives.”? With 
wheat at 100 cents the bushel in the U. S. flour is worth, 
in our sea-ports, five dollars per barrel—but the British 
duty is 5 dollars and 98 cents—say 120 per cent. yet on 
these cloths it was only 71 per cent. on the cost, as pre- 
sented to shew the enormity of our laws! What sort of 
eyes do such men see with?~—what sort of ears have 
they’—what kind of hearts beat within their bosoms? 
They have no interest in the fact, that the British tax on 
the great staple of two-thirds of the free cultivators of 
the soil in the United States, may be equal to 120 per 
cent. on the cost—but a putriolic indignation is roused 
when such tax is repelled by one of even 71 per centum 
on cloths. But the latter statement is high-pressure 
and FALSE, 

Let us present a plain and practical view of the opera- 
tion of the duty on cloths, when imported by a dusiness- 
man. He would direct the purchase so as to come in at 
the minimum—say 50 cents the square yard. ‘The duty 
then on 289 dollars vested in England, in cloths, instead 
of being 206 dollars, as stated, would have amounted to 

only 103 dollars, or one half less, and even at that rate 
the cloths would have lost money to the importer, be- 
cause of the lowness of the *‘market price.” 

[The preceding was laid off for insertion last week— 
since then we notice an exposure of some of the errors 
of “Civis,”’ in the Charleston Courier—and the writer, 
who signs ‘‘Fair Play,”? well observes —‘**Hezekiah 
Niles will be very much obliged to Civis for his expo- 
silion.”” Iam so far obliged, because Civis has shewn 
that such cloths cannot be profitably imported free of 
duty; but lam mortified that such presentations should 
be made to deceive a highly excited and much mistaken 
people. } 


P.S. At the moment of making-up the last sheet for 
the press, we received a Charleston paper containing the 
correction of an error in the original statement by ‘‘Ci- 
vis,”? and the whole, at some mechanical inconvenience, 
was promptly laid aside, that we might have time to ex- 
amine into the matter. It appears that the price of the 
cloth should have been 2s. 2d. and not 2s. bd. and it is 
said that “Civis” had already corrected the “typographi- 
cal error” in the “Mercury ;” which never presented itself 
to us in that paper, nor in any of the twenty “free trade” 
journals that had so eagerly copied the ‘thigh pressure” 
article. Some of these knew that **Falsehood travelled 


Srom Maine to Georgia while Truth was pulling on his 


boots,” and would not, perhaps, do any thing that might 
act as a general impeachment of the aceuracy and fair- 
ness of the statement. This error being admitted, shew, 














+Not being able to bear a duty of even 15 per cent, a8 
stated by the editor of the Advertiser! 
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that the amount of £61 16 1, as the cost of the cloth, is 

correct, &c. and the account will stsnd thus— 

Cloth and charges in England £65 1s. 3d. 
equal to 


$289 16 
Exchange on England, eight per cent. 


26 48 





315 64 
Interest on this sum, 4 months 6 30 


Freight, out and home 6 00 
Commissions on remittance, and sales, at Charles- 





might shew the duty in its most offensive feature, still 
hold good. No generous mind would resort to such an 
extreme case to afford instruction to his fellow citizeas— 
nor would any other than a fool import cloths at the rate 
given, with the hope of profit upon them. But we see 
that, with a revenue duty of only 20 per cent. the cus- 
tomary charges and allowances being made, these cloths 
would have brought the importers into debt. There is 
some reason for this. Ler THE ‘*FREE TRADE” FOLKS 
TELL US wat ir Is!) WE PRAY THAT THEY 


ton, 5 per cent. on $315 15 75| WILL! 
Insurance, out and and home, on 315 dollars, at 3 
. ( 3 
pe ores 9 45 Mr. Ranporn, says the New York Evening Journal, 
353 14 ‘fis visiting the south of France, and has no intention of 


So the real cost of the cloths, from the first investment 
of the money until its return into the pocket of its own- 
er, was $353, or very nearly 62 cents a yard; and selling 
for 68 cents, the §C_}#** ‘market price’—the adventurer 
would make a profit of six cents a yard, THE CLOTHS 
HEING AMMITTED FREE OF DUTY; supposing also that he 
sold for cash, only, losing no interest on sales! ‘This, 
we take it, would be a very poor business. 

But let us look further. A revenue duty of 20 per 
cent, would surely not be objected to.* It is one third 
less than the average of the revenue duties of +‘/ree trade” 


resigning his commission.”” We thought he had resign 
ed; and it is not easy to believe that he will receive pay 
trom the time when he leit St. Petersburg, except for 
such period as might be allowed for his return home. 
But Mr. R. may demand it—tor his notions of right are 
correspondent with those of no other biped; but will his 
year’s salary be paid? 

The cost of the mission to Russia is thus stated and 
added up in the § ‘Boston Courier,” and we suppose that 
it isnearly correct—if the salary and in-fit be allowed: 
To ordering the Concord to St. Petersburg 





“ er ee with Mr. Randolph 75,000’ 
oe reg ser amy add this: a3se 4 To Mr. Middleton's return salary > 2,500 
phi . ; PY Mr. Randolph’s out-fit for his 10 days mission 9,000" 
per cent. on 315 dollars 63 00) One year’s salary 9.000 
416 14 Quarter’s return salary 2.500 
Mr. Buchanan’s out-fit 9,000 

And, while the market price of the cloth was only 68 
cents—its actual cost would be 704 cents, or a real loss $107 ,000 


on the importation of 5705 yards, of twelve dollars 84 
cents, nearly. 

With these facts before us, the rightfulness of which 
has been referred to intelligent merchants, and, we think, 
cannot be refuted, is is not clearly manifest, that the do- 
mestic manufacture of such cloths, (or of cloths that 
siipply the place of them (has materially diminished 
ihe cost to consumers? Wer Ste THAT THEY WILL NoT 
BEAR A LOW REVENUE DUTY. 

Again-—as Charleston is one of the great wllerior mar- 
kets tor such cloths, it may be reasonably supposed that 





Roapds, CANALS AND RAIL ROADS, in England and 
France: 
England contains 10,660 leagues of roads. 

- ie 1,500 leagues of canals. 

as ~ 1,200 leagues of rail roads, 
France is twice as 
extensive & has only 1,500 leagues of roads. 
600 leagues of canals. 

40 leagues of rail roads. 





they sold higher there, by from one to three cents a yard, 
than they would have done at Boston. But we shall not 
make any addition to our calculation on this account. 

These details have been entered into that the subject 
might be fairly presented. We have no idea that those 
most interested will examine this peaceful ‘‘nullifica- 
tion”? of absurdities—-they despise all readings, except 
stamped by the godship of orthodoxy, as much as Jack 
Cade did, and would make them capital offences——but 
others will look at, and profit by these things. 


a7 Now allthe savings on account of superior means 
of transportation in England, enter into the product, or 
capital, of the country, and have powerfully aided in 
rendering it, at once, the banking establishment and 
warehouse of the civilized world, Labor or time saved, 
is just the same, in effect, as new commodities produced. 
Such is internal improvement—and hence the mighty 
advances of England in population and wealth, notwith- 
standing her wasteful and profligate civil and religious 
government, No other than the people of England 
could pay the taxes and rates imposed on them—and it 





Vhe general remarks previously made--as to a fit- 
ting of the cost of the Cloth to the minimum, so that it 

*A duty of twenty per cent. seems to be the lowest 
rate which has yet entered the mind of the ‘‘free trade” 
party. The proof is at hand. Coffee is an article of 
very general consumption—it is chielly obtained in ex- 
change for our bread-stuffs, exported to the Span- 
ish, Danish and Swedish West Indies—(noé the British) 
—for which a foreign market is badly wanted; and, as 
we produce no coffee in the United States, the trade is 
mutually advantageous. And besides, while it is ad- 
mitted that the revenue is overflowing, we have had 
loud and long flourishes of trumpets about relieving the 
burthens of the poor—-and, as a conclusive evidence of 
this abundance of money and abundance of sympathy, 
the duty on coffee was reduced to two cents per lb. 
Whether a real reduction in its cost has followed the 
reduced duty, or how much of the reduction has rather 
passed into the profits of the Mest India planters than 
been saved to American consumers, we shall not just 
now examine; but, though there was not much, if any, 
objection to the project of reducing the duty on col- 
fee, and we should have been willing to take it off all 
together—great praise has been claimed on account of 





is by such savings that the burthens are borne. 





EncyctorrpiA Americana, The 7th vol. of this work 
has just issued trom the press. ‘The new mutter is very 
interesting; and every subsequent volume increases the 
good opinion which we had formed of this laborious and 
valuable publication. When complete, it will certainly 
be the best and most convenient manual for common re- 
ference extant, and with respect to a great variety of most 
important subjects—by which the unlearned may be in- 
structed, and the learned, (without a waste of time), re- 
fresh their knowledge. 





_| Two Sranpanrps ror rar Pores have been prepar- 
ed at Boston, and were exhibited to the public, with many 
interesting ceremonies. We have a full description of 
them, and of the standards. The latter are magnifi- 
cent. One of them bears the inscription——‘‘to the brave 
sous of Poland from the young men of Boston,” with 
the portraits of Kosciusko, Washington and Lafayette, 
Ke. 

Kentucky. Gov. Metcalfe has issued bis proclama- 
tion convoking the legislature on Monday, the 7th Nov, 


such reduction; though the duty yet levied is, at ieast,| —(one month before the usual time of meeting), because 


twenty per cent,——perhaps, twenty-five per cent, on the 


that, at the last session, a senator of the United States 





general cost of the artiele. 











was not appointed to fill the existing vacancy. 
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THE LATE stonms. Aux Cayes is said to have con- 
tained 2,500 houses,—of which only 5 or 6 shattered 
‘ones remain! ‘lhe whole site of the town was inun- 
dated—between 500 and 1,000 persons perished. The 
town of Jeremie has equally suffered—and no longer 
existe: “every thing was lost.”” The harvest in the 
neighboring parts totally destroyed—large trees having 
been rooted-up by the force of the wind. Port au 
Prince was not much injured. 

The hurricane which has swept the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico with such disastrous effects, com- 
menced at Barbadoes ut 1 A. M. on the morning of the 
11th; it reached St. Domingo and Cuba on the 13th, and 
New Orleans on the 16th and 17th, August. 

Many millions of dollars, to say nothing of the loss 
“ a will not repair the damages sustained in the Wes 
ndies, 





HIGH CRIME AND GREAT PENALTY. On the second 
Monday of this month the superior court of Gwinnett 
county, Ga. commenced its session, when ten white men 
were to be indicted for the crime of residing within the 
limits of the Georgia charter without taking the oath of 
allegiance. Penalty—not less than four years hard labor 
in the penitentiary. The following are their names: J 
A. Thompson, F. Thompson, Thomas Gann, J. F. 
Wheeler, J. J. Trott, S. A. Worcester, E. Butler, 
S, Mayes, A. Copeland, and Edward Delosier. 

Emicrants. We are informed by a New York pa- 
per of the 12th inst. that 90 passengers left that city, in 
one vessel for Belfast—returning, we suppose, dissatis- 
fied with the United States: but in a New York paper of 
the 19th—we observe, that, in one day, there arrived 
four vessels, which brought out more than 50U passen- 
gers from London and Liverpool. 





Rosert Porter, one of the representatives in con- 
gress elect from N, Carolina, has been tried at Oxford, 
and found guilty of a wilful and cruel maiming of “a 
youth of tender age,” named Lewis K, Willie,—and 
sentenced to pay a fine of one thousand dollars, with the 
costs of prosccution, and to be also imprisoned six cal- 
lender months, and thereafter until such fine aad costs 
be paid. Potter is yet to be tried for the like maiming 
of the rev. Lewis ‘Vaylor, (an aged man, we believe), 
whom he also haltered and stabbed, as is charged, that he 
might accomplish bis purpose. A jealousy of his wite 
caused these proceedings on the part of Potter; but no- 
thing was shewn on the trial to extenuate the outrage— 
of which Potter acknowledged himself guilty. The court 
expressed its doubt on a point of law, as to the measure 
of punishment,—else would have condemned Potter to 
two years imprisonment, the greatest extent that could 
possibly be allowed by the statute. The court house 
was crowded,—and the people under a great excitement 


against Potter. 





Carer sustice Mansuatt.—From the Richmond 
Whig.— We publish the letter of judge Marshall, decline 
ing to act on the central committee. It was an inad- 
vertence on the part of the meeting to place him there; 
an inadvertence, however, which will find its apology in 
the reverence and affection of those who committed it. 
We may add also, that judge Marshali’s opinions were 
no sceret to his fellow-citizens. 

Richmond, Sept. 8, 1831. 

To the Editors of the Compiler.—Gentlemen: I ob- 
serve with regret, in your paper of this morning, that 
my name is placed on the central anti-Jackson commit- 
tee, appointed by the meeting held yesterday in this city, 

1 am at all times willing to perform any duty which 
my fellow-citizens may please to devolve on me, unless 
restrained by the opinion that propriety forbids me to un- 
dertake it. That is the fact in the present instance. 

My age, my habits, which separate me from all party 
contests, but above all, the public office I hold, make it 
unfit in my opinion to enter on the duties assigned to me; 
and I must therefore decline it. I make this prompt 
declaration, because, being first named in the committee, 
it might be expected that I should take steps towards the 
commencement of its operations. Very respectfully, 
your obedicnt servant, J. MansHALt. 


| 





—— 


New YorK CITY BANK. A part of the money which 
belonged to Messrs. S. and M. Allen, and stolen when 
this bank was robbed, was offered to them a few days 
since for exchange, aud immediately recognized. ‘The 
fellow who offered it--an Englishman named Parkinson, 
and a brother-in-law of Smith, (who is in the state pri- 
son for the robbery of the bank), was arrested, with 
Smith’s wife, and another woman named Murray, all 
whom were fully committed— 8,000 dollars were tound 
about the persons or houses of these individuals; and a 
hope is indulged that the whole of the $63,000, that was 
yet missing, will be speedily recovered, 





A PoLisH GENERAL-Ess.— The Hamburgh Correspon- 
dent contains the following, dated Warsaw, July 7:— 
An eye-witness gives the following sketch of the detach- 
ed Lithuanian corps of countess Plater and count Cesar 
Plater:—The countess is about twenty years old. Her 
pale and beautiful features are indicative of a romantic 
melancholy. Her duenna (lady’s maid) supplies the 
place of aid-ce-camp, and is younger than her mistress. 
The former is the chief of the staff, and at the same 
time intendant-general of the corps. No corps ean be 
better managed. Both ladies are almost worshipped by 
the whole corps. ‘They are dressed as men, and are 
constantly among the troops. The countess has assumed 
the name of M. Constantine. From him the soldiers 
receive orders, provisions, and ammunition. Count 
Plater is well known at Warsaw, where he spent all last 
winter. He is a young man of about 21 years, of femi- 
nine features, and middling stature. When he is not 
engaged in military duties, he devotes his time to pray- 
er. Both in the fields and woods, altars are erected, 
where a chaplain performs service, which is attended by 
the whole corps. Being rich, he bestows all his wealth 
upon his corps, and even collects considerabie supplies 
from his numerous relations, The corps consists of ca 
valry and infantry. 

Count bE Leon and retinue, consisting of forty-five 
persons, from Germany, arrived last evening, in the 
North America, and took lodgings at Bradstreet’s man- 
sion house. ‘The count, we understand, is emigrating to 
the west, and will remain afew days in this city. 

[ Aldany Ev. Journal. 


The count is from Belgium. The Albany Daily Ad~ 
vertiser says, it is his intention to purchase a tract of 
land near Pittsburg, upon which he and his dependents 
will locate, After he has purchased a tract, about two 
thousand persons from Belgium will leave their homes, 
and come to this country to settle on the count’s estate, 

‘The count is said to be worth about five millions of 
dollars, and his arrival may be hailed as most interest- 
ing to the prosperity of our western land, which will 
benefit toa great degree from his enterprise. 


ee 


Custom House nond. We are informed that Mr. 
Tazewell, who was invited to argue this cause, has re- 
plied in a very polite and kind letter regretting that he is 
unable to come, although his aid would cheerfully have 
been afforded to the cause if he could have come on at 
this time, and could have consented again to appear at 
the bar, after having for many years relinquished the 
practice of his protession. | Charleston Mercury. 

Tue CHoLera mornsus.—The following terrific ac- 
count of the progress of this disease at St. Petersburg, 
was believed at London to be tar short of its actual ope- 
rations:— 

From the 28th to the 30th June there had been at 
Petersburg upwards of 50 cuses, and 30 deaths—more 
than 15 deaths a day. From the 30th of June tothe 6th 
of July there were 596 cases, and 279 deaths, averaging 
from the 30th of June to the 6th of July, 55 deaths a day. 
From the 6th to the 13th there had been 3,645 cases, and 
1,518 deaths; average of deaths between those dates, 
216aday. From the 13th to the 15th of July, the last 
report of Sir Daniel Bailey, the Russian consul- general, 
there had been 4,916 cases, and 2,290 deaths, averaging, 
in those last two days, 1124 deaths a day. Such is the 
frightful mortality prevailing which, if it continues with 
the same virulence, and, to increase as it has done, must, 
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with the immense population of St. Petersburg, carry 
off some tens of thousands. 

‘Letters from Memel of the 19th July, contain no news 
of importance. The cholera had not reached Memel, 
nor Konigsberg,on the 22d. At Dantzic there had been 
about 750 eases of the cholera, of which 560 had died, 
and the disease was spreading through the neighboring 
villages. The Prussian government, it appears, does 
not stop provisions destined for the Polish army.” 

The disease was prevailing pretty much in like manner 
at Archangel, Riga, &c. &e. 

gf Subsequent accounts inform us that the cholera 
was declining at St. Petersburg. The cases were much 
less numerous, and ofa milder character. Such appears 
to have been the progress of this disease. Its onset is 
awful—but its violence appears soon to be exhausted. 





Nouns. Port Tobacco, Maryland, Sept. 17. The 
nuns of Mount Carmel, of this neighborhood, twenty- 
four in number, took their departure on the 13th inst. 
for Baltimore, after a residence among us of upwards of 
forty years. They are the oldest order, and of the oldest 
standing in the United States. Having established them- 
selves here a few years after the American independence, 
and during the troubles on the continent of Europe.— 
Their old convent is situated about two miles from this 
place, and was under a ‘different regulation and disci- 
pline from any similar institution in the country. They 
live entirely secluded from the world, and have many 
devotions and deprivations not in use in other nunneries, 
They are going to Baltimore to rid themselves of the 
charge of a large farm, a number of slaves, and to shelter 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather. Their 
present convent being built of wood, is now in a state of 
decay and delapidation. They are of the order of “Men- 
dicant Carmelites” of the reform of St. ‘Teresa. The 
original founders of the institution came from the English 
convent at Antwerp, and have died here within the last 
two or three years. 

{These nuns have taken up their residence in a new 
and large building prepared for them in Baltimore. } 





SUBMARINE EXPLOSION. A very extraordinary phe- 
nomenon occurred in sight of the ship Crawford, capt. 
Goud, on the passage from Trieste to New York. The 
first officer of the ship states, that on the 9th of July, at 
9 o’clock in the evening, he had charge of the vessel, 
with orders to keep a look out for the island of Meretto, 
and about daylight he saw something like a mountain on 
the larboard bow, ascending in the air to the height of 
200 or 300 feet, perfectly black, and disappearing at in- 
tervals. Hauled upon the wind immediately to the 
northward, in order to get out of the range of the ex- 
plosion; and two brigs astern, one the Asia, of London, 
immediately followed the Crawford. Reports as loud 
as thunder followed each other in quick succession; jets 
of the sea were thrown up to an immense height; the 
ship rolled as it in a storm, and the ocean was white with 
foam. At this time it was calculated they were in Sor 
400 fathoms of water, and about 16 miles from Sicily. 
In ten minutes more, had the ship kept on her course, 
she would have been swept into the vortex of the volca- 
no, carried, probably, to an immense height, and then in- 
gulphed forever in the abyss below. The alarm on board 
the vessel is said to have been very great. 

[M. Y¥. Courier. 

Liserra. The following further particulars respect- 
ing the colony of Liberia, are from a late number of the 
Paris Revue Encyclopedique:—The colony extends 150 
miles on the sea coast and 20 or 50 miles into the inte- 
rior. Its chief city, Monrovia, has 90 houses and stores, 
3 churches and 700 inhabitants; it is built on Cape Mesu- 
rado,70 feet higher than the sea. Its harbor is formed 
by the river of Montserrado; 7 miles north is the river 
St. Paul. On this is the colony of Caldwell, which is 
flourishing. Between Caldwell and Monrovia is a set- 
tlement of 30 families, On the bay of Stockton live 300 
Africans taken from slave ships; 25 miles north east of 
of Monrovia is Millsburg, containing 200 inhabitants. 

The form of their government is strictly republican. 
Three documents contain the civil and political legisla- 
tion of Liberia. ist. Grants rights as in the U. States— 
slavery is prohibited—and the common law of the U. 





States established. The 2d regulates the civil forms of 
the government—censors are uppointed to guard the 
public morals, to report the idle and all who would in- 
jure the prosperity of the colony. The third is a code 
of procedure and punishments, extracted from digests of 
the U. S. laws. The executive authority is the agent, 
who exercises the functions of governor, and two judges 
who assemble monthly; most trials are for thett: all judg- 
ments are by the voice ofa jury with great formality. A 
public library is established at Monrovia. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

An arrival at Boston brought London papers to the 
5th August. ‘The leading things were these— 

The ‘‘war party” having succeeded in obtaining a ma- 
jority in the French chamber of deputies, Mr. Perrier, 
and the rest of the ministers, resigned—aud the king 
charged count Mole with the formation of a new minis« 
try. Paris remained tranquil, and the king was zealuus 
in attention to business. 

On the ist of August, the prince of Orange annouticed 
himself at the head of his father’s army, for off nsive 
operations against Belgium. At the same time a Dutch 
fleet arrived in the Scheldt. Leopold, who was at 
Liege, hastened towards Antwerp, at which the people 
were in great alarm. Some fighting ensued, and it was 
reported that the Dutch had taken possession of Venloo. 
The belief was genefal that Prussia had agreed to sup- 
port Holland, and hence a general war was expected, .n 
England and France. 

Very little intelligence had arrived from Poland. It 
is stated that the Russian grand army, 60,000 strong, 
had crossed the Vistula—that the Polish general Dem- 
biskiand his army had been made prisoners in Lithua- 
nia—that the Poles, at Warsaw, had made every pre- 
paration for a gallant stand. Next it is said, that the 
Rtussians had retired, re-crossing the Vistula, and would 
not risk the issue of a general battle! 

Algiers was said to be closely invested by the Arabs— 
collected in great numbers, and a great battle with them 
was immediately expected. 

Accounts trom Russia say that the emperor was in a 
dangerous state of health—and that his decease was look- 
ed tor. 

The British house of commons was proceeding slowly, 
but steadily, through the reform bill. ‘Three ot the four 
schedules has been passed on. ‘The ministers maintain- 
ed a large majority. 

‘The annuity of the dutchess of Kent has been increas- 
ed £10,000, say 45,000 dollars, because her daughter, the 
princess Victoria, is 12 months older than she was last 
year, though still a little girl, ‘The young queen of 
Portugal is countenanced by the British and French 
courts. 

The British stocks had fallen 14 per cent. because of 
war news from the continent, the change of the French 
ministry, &c. 

Ireland was much disturbed. There was much move- 
ment among the troops of Spain—pushing to the French 
and Portuguese frontiers. 

Very late news. 

By several arrivals at New York, files of London and 
Paris papers to the 16th August have been received. 

On the report that the Dutch had attacked the Bel- 
gians, a French army (amidst the cheers of the people), 
immediately marched towards Belgium—50,000 strong; 
and the British ordered the squadron at the Downs to 
be ready for instant action—the two powers having re- 
solved to ‘*‘command the peace.”? Some further fighting 
had taken place between the Dutch and Belgians. A 
French general had been directed to tell the Dutch com- 
mander, that all public and private property at Antwerp 
was under the protection of the French king! On these 
and other movements being made—the king of Holland 
consented to withdraw his troops from Belgium, and so 
the speck of war was dissclved—tor the present. The 
French troops had reached Brussels, but would retire 
within their own limits. Leopold is said to have shewn 
much energy and coolness of mind—but the Belgians are 
reported as behaving in a cowardly manner beiore the 
Dutch, who arrived within eight miles of Brussels. At 
this point of time the Belgic troops fled—and a detach- 
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the dukes of Orleans and Nemours. They were receiv- 
ed with great enthusiasm. The Dutch were told that 
they must cease offensive operations. ‘The Belgians 
complain much of the severe mode of warfare which the 
Dutch had so far pursued, in sacking and burning villages 
and farm houses, &e. The French army will be so lo- 
cated as to keep a close watch over the Duteh. Gen. 
Gerard, commands the French—the dake of Orleans a 
brigade, and the duke of Nemours a regiment of lancers, 

From Poland we learn that a Russian detachment had 
been defeated by gen. Muhliberg—that Warsaw was 
deemed impregnable—being defended by a large army, 
and 270 pieces of cannon. An investigation into the 
conduct of Schryznecki had been had, and resulted to 
his honor—which gave increased strength to the Poles. 
‘The Lithuanians and Volhynians were actively carrying 
on the war against Russia. The Poles were filled with 
the besthopes. ‘The Russians were inactive or retiring 
—for causes not assigned, They had suffered several 
small losses. 

There was much agitation in the French chamber of 
deputies on the 15th August. It is called an ‘afflicting 
spectacle”’——particulars not yet received. 

The army of Holland is estimated at 100,000 men-- 
of Belgium only 40,000. Hence Leopold’s earnest call 
on France and England for their interference. 

The French ministers who had resigned, on the emer- 
gency of the news from Belgium, still acted——-and it was 
thought that the energy displayed by them in forwarding 
the troops, might afford that additional support in the 
chamber of deputies which they had desired. 

The king of Holland has lost Batavia, the capital of 
the Island of Java, in the East Indies, which was at all 
times considered a most important colony of Holland. 
lt has declared for Belgium, and, it was thought, would 
lead to the defection of the whole island. This is ano- 
ther enemy which his majesty may add to his already 
large list. He certainly has been singularly successful 
in provoking the hostility and exciting the contempt of 
mankind, 

The following, under date of Brussels, Aug. 12, 
shews, that, except because of the arrival of the French, 
the capital of the new king of the Belgians would easily 
have fallen into the hands of the king of Holland.—“This 
city was in a most dreadful state of agitation this morn- 
ing. ‘Lhe Dutch having advaneed within eight miles of 
russels, the drums at an early hour beat to arms, and 
the inhabitants were flying in every direction. It appears 
that this morning about two o’clock, the Dutch formed 
themselves in line for batile, and at four o’clock attacked 
the Belgie army near Louvain. ‘The Dutch opened up- 
on them in three columns, and commenced firing in eve- 
ry Girection; the Belgians instantly took to flight, and 
the greatest disorder reigned amongst them; they threw 
away their arms and caps, and tried to outdo each other 
in running; by six o’clock the field ot battle was clear, 
and the Dutch masters of the whole of Belgium; the 
greater part of the Belgic army threw themselves into 
Louvain. i do not believe there has been many either 
killed or wounded! Their conduct is disgraceful, yet 
one is almost inclined to pity them; they have but few 
officers, and those they have were the first to fly. Had 
they not been in the habit of bragging most intolerably, 
and setting the whole of Europe at defiance, they would 
doubtless have received assistance; but they spurned the 
Datch, and brow beat every other nation. I think the 
peace of Europe more likely to be preserved now than 
it would have been had the Belgians been victorious.” 

It seems Schryznecki kept his counsels so close, that the 
people became uneasy—on which some of the chiefs ot 
the Poles were delegated to hold a confidential commu- 
nication with him. To these he developed his plans, 
and they separated full of hope. There is danger in 
such proceedings—tfor among those most relied on, trait- 
ors may be found. 

There are new disturbances in Italy. More than three 
persons are forbidden to appear together in the streets 
of Rome! Many new arrests had been made, 

All accounts agree in stating, that the Belgians, when 
about to meet the Hollanders, behaved in the most 
shameful manner—running away, and leaving every 


thing behind them. ‘The Dutch shewed much resolu- 
tion and steadinesss. 
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Bertin, Aug. 1. It is now ascertained to a certain- 
ty, that field marshal Paskewitsch has instructions to ne- 
gotiate with Poland. It would seem also as if the nego- 
tiations were to take place under the walls of Warsaw. 
it is said that the Poles will be required to repeal their 
cecrees of exclusion against the house of Romanoff; and 
that they will be allowed to choose from their nation, a 
viceroy, Czar, ‘lorisky, or Radzivill. ! 

Brussels, Aug. 8. Sir: his majesty directs me to 
announce to you that he this instant has received intelli- 
gence by the way of England, that the troops stationed at 
the island of Java have revolted, the Belgians, being 
more numerous than the other Europeans, have possess 
ed themselves of authority and established a govern- 
ment in the name of the Belgic nation, the whole island 
has submitted to this government. ‘The king requests 
you to send an agent to Butavia immediately. — 

The minister of war, par tnterim, 
CONSTANT @HANE, 

To M. Lebeau, minisier at Louvain. 

In China there has been an extensive rebellion—the 
chier seat of it was at Casbgar, in the north. ‘The impe- 
rial troops had gained some important advantages, and 
the emperor had ordered 4,700 camels to transport ma- 
terials over the desert of Cobi, that the war might be 
ended. Many pirates have lately been executed at 
Canton—but the cutting-off of heads there excites no at- 
tention, 

Manilla. The imports at Manilla in 1850, amounted 
in value, to $1,562,522, besides $178,063 in specie. 
This was done by means of 37 Spanish vessels, and 73 
foreign. Exports, $1,497,621, and $81,952 in specie, in 
37 Spanish vessels, and 74 foreign. Of the foreign ves- 
sels, 29 were American, 22 English, 8 French, 4 Datch, 
3 Portuguese, 5 Chinese junks, &c, Revenue from the 
customs, $228,061. 


LETTER FROM SCHRZYNECKI TO GEN. LA 
FAYETTE, 

We translate from a Paris paper of July 22nd, the 
following letter from the Polish commander-in-chief to 
gen. Latayeite. x 

My DEAR GENERAL:—With what pleasure should f 
have sconer replied to the flattering letter which you 
did me the honor to address me on the 21st of April. 

I received it, however, after a long delay. 1 Jose 
not a moment in returning my thanks and expressing 
the great gratification it affords me to be so happy as to 
receive in this manner the favorable regard of the vete- 
ran of liberty in two worlds—ot a person so eminent, 
whose constancy has been superior to all vicissitades,— 
whose character has been preserved equally grand in the 
dungeon of Olmutz and at the head of armies;—the dis- 
tinguished citizen, in fine, who has exhibited. to the 
world so rare an example of undeviating fidelity of prin- 
ciple, and disinterested regard for his fellow men! 

This, indeed, is one of the most grateful recompenses 
to which L could aspire! 

You are already aware of the suceess that attended 
our efforts to throw some succors into Lithuania. On 
the return from that expedition, 1 was attacked in the 
neighborhood of Ostrolenka by the Russians, in great 
foree. ‘he combat, was obstinate and at last degenerat~ 
ed into carnage. ‘The Russian commander, however, 
in spite of every thing alleged to the contrary, was 
not able to prevent the object 1 had in view. Thus 
we have, up to the present date, been enabled saccess- 
fully to maintain our anxious struggle against so great 
odds, and confident in the enthusiasm of our country- 
men, and strong in the valor of our army, we will yet 
sustain the cause, being persuaded that the moment 
approaches when constitutional governments will shew 
less apathy concerning the outrages on public opmion, 
which have been committed. We think they will in- 
terpose for our noble Poland, on which, perhaps, yet 
depends the safety of Europe, itself. May the pray- 
ers, my dear general, that you and so many other 
friends of humanity put up in our behalf, be vouchsafed : 
Aud deign to receive with kindness, the respectiul as- 


surance of the profound esteem and attachment with 
which I am, &ec. 





SCHRZYNECKL 
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